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m= INSIST = 


Do it gently, wisely, but firmly. 
Insist on ‘having HAND SAPOLIO from 
your dealer. ‘He owes it to you. 





He may be slow—hasten him a bit! 

He may be timid—don’t blame him, he has 
often been fooled into buying unsalable stuff—tell 
him that the very name SAPOLIO is a guarantee 
that the article will be good and salable. ° 

He may hope that you will forget it—that you 
do not want it badly—Insist, don’t let him forget 
that you want it very badly. 

He can order a small box—36 cakes—from any 
Wholesale Grocer in the United States. If he 
does, he will retain, and we will secure, an exceed- 


ingly valuable thing—your friendship. 
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JUST INSIST! 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
Printed at The tknicherbocker Press 
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THE publication of the Hon. Andrew 
D. White’s autobiography is a note- 
worthy event in the world of letters. 
The book will be in two volumes of six 
hundred pages each, illustrated with a 
number of photogravure portraits. If 
the chapters that have been printed in 
the Century Magazine are fair samples of 
the quality and interest of Mr. White’s 
book we have a treat in store. I un- 
derstand, however, that the best chap- 
ters are only to be found in the book. 


a 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's latest novel, 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,’’ is 
now being eagerly devoured in book 
form. It is about two years since 
“‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’’ was pub- 
lished, three or four since it was 
written. Mrs. Ward is no rapid-fire 
novelist; she never hurries, but treads 
with stately step the primrose path of 
success. 
2 


Before the story was in the book 
stores Messrs. Harper had the chapters 
from the magazine bound in neat book 
form ‘‘for private distribution, not for 
sale.” I felt in getting a copy of this 
special edition that I had been paid a 
special compliment. An advantage 
that I particularly appreciate in this 
unique copy of Mrs. Ward’s book is the 
size of the illustrations, which here are 
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the same as they were in the magazine. 
For the regular edition they had 
to be reduced to the ordinary book- 
page size. Mrs. Ward is to be con- 
gratulated, by the way, on having her 
book illustrated by Mr. Albert Sterner, 
than whom there is no better illustra- 
tor, to my mind, in this country or 
Europe. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Sterner is something more than a mere 
illustrator. He is an artist of unusual 
quality to whom we should be grateful 
for turning his talents to illustration. 
He has made real people in these pic- 
tures, any one of which is worthy of a 
frame. It is seldom that a novel is so 
satisfactorily illustrated. I congratu- 
late Mrs. Ward, her publishers, and the 
readers of her book, for here we have 
what is so very rare, illustrations that 
illustrate. 
o> 71 


In the tempestuous, eccentric life of 
Lady Caroline Lamb Mrs. Ward has 
found a story to her hand. She has 
made hardly any changes in it. Miss 
Sykes, in publishing her discovery in 
the March CRITIC that Lady Kitty 
Ashe and Lady Caroline Lamb were 
the same, had not the advantage of see- 
ing the ending of Mrs. Ward’s novel; 
but she surmised that it could only be 
finished in accordance with the facts, 
and so it is, with slight changes. In 
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Mrs. Ward’s story Lady Kitty elopes 
with Geoffrey Cliffe, but according to 
the Murray-Scribner edition of By- 
ron’s works, Lady Caroline wanted 
Byron to run away with her, but he 


LADY CAROLINE LAMB IN HER PAGE’S COSTUME 
From a miniature in the possession of Mr. John Murray 


declined the proposition. She is said 
to have forced herself into his room 
and implored him to fly with her; but 
he refused, conducted her back to 
Melbourne House, and kept her se- 
cret. Of course Mrs. Ward’s change 
of the story makes it more dramatic, 
and the fact that William Ashe took 
Lady Kitty back to die in his arms 
shows him to have been an even more 
forgiving person than was William 
Lamb. As a matter of fact, Byron 
behaved more decently towards Lady 
Caroline than Cliffe is made to behave 
toward Lady Kitty. When Lady Caro- 
line tried to persuade Byron to elope 
with her, he not only refused but told 
her frankly that he was in love with 
another woman. 
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In the Murray-Scribner edition of 
**The Letters and Journals of Byron,”’ 
will be found a reproduction of a 
portrait of Lady Caroline Lamb from 
a miniature in the possession of Mr. 

John Murray, which miniature 
bears a curious likeness to some 
of the portaits of Byron. Inthe 
same volume is a portrait of the 
poet from a picture in the pos- 
session of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, which was _ probably 
painted at the time of his af- 
fair with Lady Caroline. 
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It is rather curious that within 
the last two years there should 
have been written three novels 
with Lord Byron as the hero. 
Miss Hallie Erminie Rives, with 
her ‘‘The Castaway,”” was the 
first in the field, that is, the first 
to be published ; but there was an- 
other in manuscript called ‘*The 
Maid of Athens,’’ by Miss Lafa- 
yette McLaws, which I believe 
is not yet published. Now comes 
Mrs. Humphry Ward with Lord 
Byron as her hero, and there is 
still another soon to be pub- 
lished. It is usually the way. 
A subject may lie dormant for 
years; then suddenly strike the 

brain of several writers at the same 
time. 

bg 

the following letter 


I have received 
from an irate reader of THE CRITIC: 


DeAR LouNnGER: I am thoroughly disgusted 
with this eternal prating about the six best-selling 
books. Who cares to know which are the six best- 
selling books? Like a fool I imagined that the six 
best-selling books must be the six books best worth 
reading, and bought them all and read them. Not 
one of them was literature ; not one of them was 
worth more than passing consideration. Now I 
appeal to you. What are the six best books that 
have been issued in the past six months, regardless of 
their selling qualities? While you are about it you 
might as well give me the six best novels and the 
six best books that are not novels. Yours truly, 

DISGUSTABUS. 


My correspondent voices the feelings 
of many people. There are only two 
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persons who are interested in the best- 
selling book—the publisher and the 
author. What is it to a reader that a 
book has a large sale? Is n’t the worth 
of the book more to him than its com- 
mercial qualities? To oblige ‘‘ Disgus- 
tabus’’ and others who have put the 
same question to me, I take pleasure in 
naming the twelve books, six fiction, 
six fact, which a group of intelligent 
men and women with whom I discussed 
the subject agree are the best books is- 
sued within the past six months: 


The Six Best Books:—Fact. 


‘“‘The Awakening of Japan,’’ by 
Okakura-Kakuzo. 

‘‘The Wonders of Life,’’ by Ernest 
Haeckel. 

‘*Letters of John Ruskin to 
Charles Eliot Norton.’’ 

“ Reminiscences of Moncure 
D. Conway.” 

‘‘The Opening of Tibet,’’ 
by Perceval Landon. 

‘*Emerson, Poet and Think- 
er,”’ by Elisabeth Luther Cary. 


The Six Best Books:—Fiction. 


*‘The Secret Woman,”’ by 
Eden Phillpotts. 

“‘The Golden Bowl,’’ by 
Henry James, 

‘“‘The Divine Fire,’’ by May 
Sinclair. 

“The Undercurrent,’’ by 
Robert Grant. 

“‘The Marriage of William 
Ashe,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

‘“‘The Fugitive Blacksmith,” 
by Charles D. Stewart. 


These two lists are made up 
from books published within 
the last six months. If any of 
the readers of THE CRITIC 
differ from these opinions I 
should be glad to hear from 
them. Let them send in their own list 
of the best books if they like, and it 
will give me pleasure to print a con- 
sensus of them. 

> 4 


Miss Margaret Wycherly has made 
quite a success of her performance of 
Mr. William Butler Yeats’s three Irish 
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plays, ‘‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,’’ 
**Cathleen Ni Houlihan,’’ and ‘‘The 
Hour-Glass.’’ It is as ‘“‘Teigue, a 
Fool,” in the latter play that Mr. Has- 
kell has drawn her. When I say that 
Miss Wycherly has made something of 
a success I do not mean that her per- 
formances have become a fad, as did the 
performances of ‘‘Candida’”’ last winter ; 
but they have attracted intelligent at- 
tention, and she has been able to make 
her expenses and something more, 
which is a good sign. 


2 
Mrs. Elinor Macartney Lane, who is 
now living on Washington Square in 
this city, is one of the most popular of 
American novel-writers. Her “‘Nancy 
Stair’’ runs neck and neck with ‘‘The 
nS 


MISS MARGARET WYCHERLY AS 
““TEIGUE, A FOOL ” 
From a drawing by Ernest Haskall 


Masquerader,’’ and its dramatization 
by Mr. Paul Potter, and its perform- 
ance with Miss Maanering in the 
title réle will no doubt add to its popu- 
larity. Mrs. Lane has another book 
ready for publication, but she is going 
to give ‘‘Nancy Stair’’ a good chance 
before she offers her new wares to the 





MRS. ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 
Author of ** Nancy Stair” 
Photo by Miss Ben Yusuf 

















public. Mrs. Lane is a lady of viva- 
cious personality ; and that she has wit, 
as well as other qualities, is proved by 
what she said of herself when her first 
book was published,—that she was 
born of ‘‘poor but Irish parents.’’ I 
regret to say that Mrs. Lane has been 
quite ill this spring, but happily she is 
now entirely recovered. 


wz 

The first book of a new publishing 
firm is always a matter of interest to 
the public as well as to the publishers 
themselves. No book on the list of 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Company to- 
day thrills them as did a tiny volume 
called ‘‘Crumbs Swept Up,”’ which 
was the first book to bear their imprint. 
With an equal thrill Messrs. Moffat, 
Yard, & Company will look back some 
day to Mr. Richard Barry’s *‘ Port Ar- 
thur,”’ which they will publish early in 
this month. Mr. Barry is frequently 
referred to in Mr. Frederic Villiers’s 
book on *' Port Arthur’’ just published 
by Messrs. Longmans. In this book 
Mr. Villiers speaks of his friend Barry’s 
jam habit. He calculates that one pot 
of ‘‘ the delectable preserve ’’ produces 
on an average three thousand words 
‘‘of good, wholesome, dramatic copy.”’ 

Mr. Barry, who has just left New 
York to return to the seat of war in the 
East, signed a three years’ contract 
with Collier’s Weekly before his depart- 
ure. Mr. Barry is a California jour- 
nalist whose best years are before him, 
as he is only now rounding out his first 
quarter of a century. 


2 

Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, who I be- 
lieve was introduced to the reading 
world through THE CRITIC, is going to 
have a little publication of his own. 
The magazine is for the purpose of ‘‘ex- 
pressing and organizing the spirit of 
beauty in American life and religion 
and education. It is to be very unpre- 
tentious, a mere rendezvous for hopeful 
people, and it is to be rather personal, 
taking its name and its mood from the 
hill in the editor’s front yard. It is to 
be a nature magazine (not telling how 
to plant things but giving the mood of 
them, you know). This is the serious 
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side of it. The mood of looking down 
from the mountain on the world is to 
be humorous.”’ The little circular that 
Mr. Lee has had printed to announce 
his venture I reprint exactly as he 
has written it: 
Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee introduces 

(To the Rockies, and The Andes, and ‘The Mis- 
sissippi Valley and to all Hills, Valleys and Cities) 


MOUNT TOM 


AN ALL OuTDOORS MAGAZINE 
Devoted to Stars and Brooks 
To A Little Look-off on the World 
And to Rest and Worship 
And To Relieving One's Mind 
Edited and wandered in by Mr Lee 
Monthly. $1.00. Check or Money Order. Mount 


Tom Press 
Northampton, Mass. 
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MISS IDA M. TARBELL 
(Author of ‘‘ The History of the Standard Oil Company ”’) 
See page 366 
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THE ROAD TO THE LAKE—MOONLIGHT 
From a painting by Mr. Eduard J. Steichen 


Mr. Eduard J. Steichen produced an 
unusual sense of repose in his exhibi- 
tion of twenty-nine warm, sober, land- 
scapes and figure paintings recently 
held at the Fifth Avenue Galleries of 
Messrs. Glaenzer & Company. The 
quiescent feeling so instantly received 
on entering the room was re-echoed in 
the detail of almost every composition. 
Mr. Steichen is fond of tone harmonies 
that can only be likened to those of old 
tapestries. He appears at his best with 
such of his landscapes as ‘* The Road to 
the Lake—Moonlight”’ or ‘‘ The Moon- 
light Promenade — The Sea,”’ though 
he shows a bright, gentle touch and 
a poetical spirit of composition in his 
nude ‘‘A Spring Song.” As a rule, 
however, his paintings tend to dull 
browns and grays, when his scenes, with- 
out being bright, become extraordinar- 
ily luminous, radiating dull half-lights. 


He enjoys the unaccustomed but not 
the loud, the shadows of dusk, the at- 
mosphere of mist, and the dark masses 
of foliage, with always a touch of the 
rim of the rising moon or setting sun 
and its reflection in water. Once ina 
while he becomes strongly impression- 
istic, but as a rule his restraint is pleas- 
ing. He never loses his grip on the 
real qualities of nature, and by this 
basis of facts he makes convincing his 
sentiment for the fanciful. With a 
searching for attention at all costs so 
common nowadays, an appreciation of 
the restful and an effort to represent 
the unstrained are more than welcome. 


2 


Miss Annie Payson Call, whose first 
book, ‘‘Power Through Repose,’’ at- 
tracted such wide attention, and is said 
to have brought relief to many nervous 
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men and women, including Professor 
William James, of Harvard, who was 
its first enthusiastic champion, is out 
with a new book called ‘‘The Freedom 





MISS ANNIE PAYSON CALL 
Photo by Alice Austin 


of Life.’”” Many of the chapters ap- 
peared originally in Leslie's Monthly. 
Miss Call selected this title for what she 
terms ‘‘the gospel of orderly living.”’ 
Her first book was an attempt to give a 
remedy for the waste of nervous force, 
and in her new one she proposes to 
show how we may be “‘spared the pain 
and annoyance of doing right in the 
wrong way.” 
B 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, in the al- 

ways interesting Argonaut, of San 


Francisco, publishes a letter in which 
she expresses her admiration for the 
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works of Mr. Henry James. What 
Mrs. Atherton says is so much to the 
point that I quote one of her most 
salient paragraphs: 


During the last ten years or so there 
has been a flourishing crop of Henry 
James's disciples, both here and in Eng- 
land. They have enjoyed a considerable 
popularity, and the public, in this wise, 
has not only been educated up to his sec- 
ond manner, but has finally discovered 
how much better he is than any of his 
imitators. Mrs, Wharton, for instance, 
charmingly as she writes and thinks, and 
fine and penetrating as is much of her 
analysis, has neither objectivity nor back- 
ground, Her stories are hung up in the 
air, and her people mentalities whose 
names one immediately forgets, But 
Henry James, no matter how hard he 
tries, cannot suppress his great gift of 
objectivity ; he may whimsically attempt 
to smother a character in words, and the 
character lives and breathes as vigorously 
as a woman under a veil on a windy day. 
They remain with you forever, these peo- 
ple of his, types sometimes terrible in 
their distinctness, as in ‘‘ The Ambassa- 
dors” and ‘‘ The Other House.” And 
no one is so rich in background, in per- 
spective, in the filling in of every cre- 
vice—so thick ; I use this word because 
the prevailing characteristic of American 
literature is thinness, and in no writers is 
thinness so accentuated as in the disci- 
ples of Henry James. He is a great 
master, and they have taken what he can 
teach, but the pertainments I have mentioned are 
as uncopiable as his charm—a fascination, not so 
much of manner as of mental personality, that mag- 
netizes even where the subject fails to interest. 

His ‘‘boom” has come at the right moment. 
Not only has the public been carefully prepared— 
however unwittingly —to reappreciate him, but 
psychology is once more the fashion, and no man 
so artfully combines psychological analysis with the 
great gift of the story-teller as Henry James. 
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Mrs. Atherton speaks of Mr. James’s 
‘‘boom.’’ Is she quite sure that Mr. 
James has fallen so far from his high 
estate as to have a‘‘boom”? I think 
not. He has his admirers who are re- 
cruited from the small army of those 
who know a good thing when they read 
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MR. ROBERT GRANT 
(Author of ** The Undercurrent ”’) 
See page 368 


it. But he has had no ‘‘boom’’ as yet, 
nor is he ever likely to have. 


7 J 


Mr. Emerson Hough was the editor 
of Field and Stream and not of Forest 
and Stream, as was stated in a para- 
graph in this department. 


2 


Unless every person who writes a 
book expects it to be a great success 
there must be a good many surprises 





nowadays. I wonder if Mrs. Thurston 
anticipated the success of *‘ The Mas- 
querader ; or the Williamsons, of ‘‘The 
Lightning Conductor’? Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, by the way, is an American 
woman, whose maiden name _ was 
Livingston. She was married before 
she met Mr. Williamson and had writ- 
ten a number of novels, but none of 
them had attracted any attention until 
after her marriage to Mr. Williamson, 
when together they wrote ‘‘ The Light- 
ning Conductor.’’ In this popular 
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From a sketch by himself in 74e Bystander, London 


MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
Author of “ An Apple of Eden,” 


story Mrs. Williamson wrote the American 
girl’s letters, while Mr. Williamson, who is 
an Englishman, wrote those of the English 
hero. 

The Williamsons’ new novel, ‘‘The Prin- 
cess Passes,’’ is an out-of-door story, and is 
as full of action and as breezy as is ‘*The 
Lightning Conductor.”” There is a good 
deal of automobiling in it, but it is not 
altogether given over to that exhilarating 
sport. Mountain-climbing comes in for its 
share, and unless I guess far out of the way 
there will be as many walking tours planned 
out on the lines laid down in this book as 
there were automobile tours following the 
path of ‘“‘The Lightning Conductor.” If 
one may judge anything about authors from 
their books, I should say that the William- 
sons had about as good a time as anybody 
need want; for they not only have the 
money with which to do things, but they 
have the capacity for enjoyment, which is, 
after all, worth more than money. With 
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the taste and the means for travel 
and the gift of writing there are no 
end to the trips that the William- 
sons may take to the delectation of 
the novel-reading public. They 
have all Europe before them and 
all America, —in fact, the whole 
world. There is nothing to pre- 
vent their putting a girdle of fiction 
around the earth in their own enter- 
taining fashion. 
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Mr. George Alexander, the En- 
glish actor, has bought all the dram- 
atic rights in ‘‘The Masquerader,’” 
which he will produce in England 
with the English title of the book, 
*‘Chilcote, M.P.’’ He could hardly 
call it ‘The Masquerader”’ asa play, 
for he produced a play by that 
name at the St. James’s Theatre 
not many years ago. After play- 
ing ‘‘Chilcote, M.P.,’’ in England 
he proposes to bring it to America. 
Now the question is, What will he 
call it over here? The American 








MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


(Co-author of “ The Lightning Conductor” and 
“ The Princess Passes ’’) 
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MRS. E. T. THURSTON 
Author of ‘* The Masquerader ” 


reader, who is also the theatre-goer, 
knows the book only as ‘‘The Masque- 
rader’’; and though ‘‘Chilcote’’ is the 
name of the hero, still the book to him 
is “The Masquerader.’” Perhaps Mr. 
Alexander will change the title for 
this country. The play has been made 
by the actor-manager and Mr. Thur- 
ston, the husband of the author of the 
novel, who has just published a novel 
of his own writing. 





During his lifetime, Edgar Allan Poe 
considered himself lucky if he earned 
five hundred dollars in a year. His 
wife died as much from want of proper 
care and nourishment -as from actual 
disease. And yet the manuscript of 
one of his poems, ‘* Ulalume,’’ was sold 
recently in New York for one thou- 
sand dollars. The poem contained 
ten stanzas, 104 lines, but the last 
stanza was never printed. Miss Susan 
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THE VENUS DE MEDICI 
IN THE UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE 


(See page 311) 





THE VENUS RECENTLY EXHIBITED 
AT THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 


The property of Mr. Frederick Linton 
Copyright, 1905, by A. B. Bogart 





EDGAR ALLAN POE 
From an old daguerreotype. Courtesy of the N. Y. Herald 


Ingram, who now lives in this city, was 
the original owner of the manuscript. 
Sitting on the veranda of the old Hy- 
geia Hotel, at Old Point Comfort, one 
Sunday evening more than half a cen- 
tury ago, Poe read this poem to a few 
friends, among whom was Miss Ingram. 
In a recent interview printed in the 
Herald, she says: 


I do not remember all of the poems that he re- 
cited. There were ‘‘ The Raven” and *‘ Annabel 
Lee,” and last of all he gave us ‘‘ Ulalume,” in- 
cluding the last stanza, of which he remarked that 
he feared that it might not be intelligible to us, as 
it was scarcely clear to himself, and for that reason 
it had not been published. 

I was not old enough or experienced enough to 
understand what the words really meant as he re- 
peated : 


“* Said we, then, we two then: ‘ Ah, can it 
Have been that the woodlandish ghouls— 
The pitiful, the merciful ghouls, 
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To bar up our way and to 
ban it 
From the secret that lies in 
these wolds— 
From the thing that lies hid- 
den in these wolds— 
Have drawn up the spectre 


of a planet 
From the limbo of lunary 
souls— 
This sinfully,  scintillant 
planet 


From the hell of the plane- 
tary souls?’” 


I did, however, feel their 
beauty, and I said to him 
when he had finished, ‘‘ It is 
quite clear to me, and I ad- 
mire the poem very much.” 

He seemed pleased to have 
me speak so, and the next day 
I was greatly surprised to re- 
ceive from him a manuscript 
copy of the poem. It made 
quite a scroll, and must have 
taken him a long time to write 
out. The ten stanzas were 
written on five large sheets of 
paper pasted together in the 
neatest possible way, end to 
end. He wrote such a beau- 
tiful, fair hand it was a joy 
to look upon it. Not only 
did he acknowledge his appreciation of my appre- 
ciation by sending me this precious manuscript, but 
he accompanied it with the kindest sort of a note. 

The note read : 

‘* MonDAY EVENING. 

‘* T have transcribed ‘ Ulalume’ with much pleas- 
ure, dear Miss Ingram,—as I am sure I would do 
anything else at your bidding,—but I fear that you 
will find the verses scarcely more intelligible to-day 
in my manuscript than last night in my recitation, 
I would endeavor to explain to you what I really 
meant—or what I really fancied I meant—by the 
poem, if it were not that I remember Dr. Johnson’s 
bitter and rather just remarks about the folly of ex- 
plaining what, if worth explanation, would explain 
itself. He has a happy witticism, too, about some 
book which he calls ‘ as obscure as an explanatory 
note.’ Leaving ‘ Ulalume’ to its fate, therefore, 
and in good hands, I am, yours truly, 

** Epcar A. PoE.” 


This was a little more than two weeks 
before Poe’s death. The stanza quoted 
by Miss Ingram was suppressed by the 

















poet and is not published in any edition 
of his poems, which is just as well as 
it is rather incoherent. 
2 

Just as Dr. Osler is telling us that 
men have outlived their usefulness at 
sixty and should be chloroformed, a 
Danish apostle of physical culture, Mr. 
John F. Miller, is out with a pamphlet 
telling us how men may live to be one 
hundred and forty ;—not only live but 
be of use in the world. The unfortu- 
nate thing about Mr. Miiller’s system 
is that it has got to begin from the 
cradle, so that none of us who read 
this pamphlet to-day can extend our 
lives to the one-hundred-and-forty-year 
limit. What Mr. Miiller advocates 
more strongly than anything else is the 
proper care of the skin; the daily bath 
and the rubbing exercises. His in- 
structions apply quite as much to 
women asto men. It is the physical 
training of the Japanese, he declares, 
that makes them such good soldiers. 
They are splendid runners, whereas the 
Russians can’t run at all,—that is, un- 
less the Japanese are behind them. 
The Japanese are great bathers, too. 
The poorest laborer takes a bath twice 
a day. Mr. Miiller does not expect that 
his system will abolish death altogether, 
but he maintains that fifteen minutes 
per day devoted to physical exercise and 
constant bathing will make it possible 
for a man to live to be one hundred 
and forty, which he thinks is long 
enough to satisfy any one, and so it is. 

22 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter, the editor 
of The Sphere, and the writer of the in- 
eresting literary letter published every 
week in that periodical, confesses that 
*‘The Secret Woman ”’ is the first of 
Mr. Phillpotts’s books that he has read, 
and he does not think that it lives up 
to the praise that has been showered 
upon it by the London critics, who 
compare the book with ‘‘King Lear’ 
and place the writer among the im- 
mortals. This may be enthusiastic 
praise, but I suppose it is such a treat 
to a serious-minded reviewer to get 
hold of a novel that is not trash, that he 
is apt to lose his head. To say that 
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‘*The Secret Woman’ ‘is a‘very great 
novel is keeping well inside the facts. 
What surprises me more than Mr. 
Shorter’s view of the book is his con- 
fession that he has never read anything 
of Phillpotts’s before. A critic who pre- 
tends to keep abreast of the times in 
current literature who has never read 
‘*Children of the Mist’’ or ‘‘Sons of the 
Morning’”’ has not done his duty by his 
readers nor by himself. 


7 


I read with much interest an inter- 
view with Mr. Thomas Hardy in the 
London Daily Chronicle. Inthe course 
of this interview Mr. Hardy spoke of 
the American criticisms of his latest 
book, ‘‘The Dynasts,’’ which seemed 
to surprise him. It is from the United 
States, he said, 


that come the fiercest objections to the comments 
of the ‘‘Spirits” or ‘‘ Phantom Intelligences.” 
Someone has sent me from over there a bundle of 
cuttings in which I am accused in the bitterest 
language of having attacked the Christian religion. 
Most emphatically I have done no such thing ; but 
it is remarkable that in America there is distinctly 
less tolerance and freedom of thought than here in 
England, whatever the reason may be. 


Mr. Hardy also confided to his in- 
terviewer that he began by writing 
poetry, but had to give it up for some- 
thing more remunerative. Most of his 
novels were first conceived as poems. 


With regard to an early one—I think it was “‘A 
Pair of Blue Eyes”—I had a letter from Coventry 
Patmore, to whom I was then utterly unknown; say- 
ing the tale ought to have been told in verse, as the 
theme was far more suitable for that medium than 
for prose. 


It is rather disconcerting, after read- 
ing this interview with Mr. Hardy, to 
find the following letter from him in 
the next issue of the Chronicle : 


To the Editor of the Daily Chronicle: 

Sir,—In respect of the interview with myself 
that you print this morning, I should like to state 
that it was obtained through a misapprehension 
on my part, and does not accurately reflect my 
opinions, 

I had no idea, when receiving the apparently 
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artless visitor, who now signs the production, that 
he was an interviewer who would report my con- 
versation. THOMAS Harpy. 


The creator of ‘‘ Emmy Lou,” George 
Madden Martin, sends this very inter- 
esting letter apropos of something in the 
January instalment of Mr. Laurence 
Hutton’s ‘‘The Literary Life”’: 


It is said that we ladies are born literal, that we 
take these matters of daily life seriously, that our 
sense of humor is acquired late—in fact, when the 
humor is directed against ourselves, very, very late 
indeed. 

And all of this being admitted, some few of us 
out here in Kentucky feel that dear Mr. Hutton, in 
the January number of THE CRITIC, in his chapters 
on ‘‘ The Literary Life,” by some lapse of memory 
has treated us badly indeed. 

He tells of an ‘‘ Author’s Receipt Book,” which, 
in truth, was to build, or to try to build (for it 
never did), not a library, as he puts it, but a little 
Episcopal rectory. To this book Mr. Hutton did 
indeed contribute, with genial humor, and the glee 
one hoped for in a recipe compiled by himself, 
sending, as he in THE CRITIC states, a rule for 
‘* Toasting Marshmallows,” which was inserted in 
the cookery book, ‘* Favorite Food of Famous 
Folk,” all in due season. 

But the little church guild of women whose 
scheme it was were Southern born, and had been 
brought up to ‘‘mind their manners.” The vol- 
ume, up to the present date, has not yet paid for 
itself, but, nevertheless, promptly on its appearance 
from the press, the Guild mailed to each contribu- 
tor a copy of the book, and as promptly had cour- 
teous and merry reply from one and all, including 
Mr. Hutton, though later, as it proves, it went out 
of his mind, 

Those of us here in our little circle not connected 
with that Guild are chuckling over his account of 
his connection therewith ; but the Guild itself has 
temporarily lost its sense of humor. It wants to 
report that Mr. Hutton’s letter in acknowledgment, 
which has been much prized for its autographic 
preciousness, and which is dated December 12, 

Ig00, says : 

‘*Let me thank you for the copy of ‘ Favorite 
Food of Famous Folk,’ and the added courtesy of 
your personal note. As I received no acknowledg- 
ment of your receipt of my recipe, I feared that my 
contribution had gone astray, or had proved too in- 
digestible for your purpose, and I have been serv- 
ing it up as a delicacy in my lecture upon ‘ The 
Trials of the Literary Life’ for some time. 

*“* With all good wishes for the success of your 
Guild, believe me, 

“* Very truly yours, 
** LAURENCE ELUTTON,” 


The Critic 





So far as the success went, the truth is, the poor 
little Guild did not know how to bring out its book 
when it got it, though the book is deserving of a 
better fate. Mr. Owen Wister, who, by the way 
sent a most charming drinking song setting forth 
the correct way to make ‘‘ King’s Cup,” tried to 
properly prepare the ladies for failure. 

‘*I do certainly hope,” he wrote, ‘‘ that your 
publishers have taken every means to make the 
proper market aware of your commodity, Our 
continent is so wide and so busy, that Shakespeare 
himself, unaided by advertisement, would write 
‘Hamlet’ and die in obscurity.” 

It is needless to say ‘‘ The Favorite Food of 
Famous Folk” is dying in obscurity. 

But the Guild, having ‘‘ minded its manners,” 
does want to place itself on record as being indebted 
to dear Mr. Hutton, and also grateful to him and 
to all who helped them. Very sincerely yours, 

An Ex-MEMBER OF THE GUILD OF 
PEWEE VALLEY, Ky. 
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The American edition of Ibsen’s let- 
ters will not be published by Messrs. 
Fox, Duffield & Company until April. 
The manuscript of this translation met 
with asad mishap. Mr. Laurvik, who 
lives in Elizabeth, N.J., sent nearly half 
of his translation from that city to New 
York by a messenger. This messenger 
was a boy who was more interested in 
the sights to be seen from the ferry- 
boat on which he crossed the North 
River than in literature. While gazing 
at the outgoing steamers and panting 
tug-boats he forgot to hold tight to his 
precious burden, and in an exciting mo- 
ment he dropped it into the river. This 
is the reason why the Ibsen letters that 
were announced for March will not be 
published until April. 
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It is a matter of congratulation for 
all who are interested in literary prop- 
erty that the bill amending the Copy- 
right Act in regard to works originating 
in language other than in English, a 
bill which has been pending since 1901, 
has now finally become law. The bill 
was passed in both Houses during the 
last hours of the session, and secured 
at once the approval of the President. 
The bill has for its purpose the better 
protection in this country of the works 
of Continental authors, and, recipro- 
cally, the maintenance of the protection 














in the States of Europe with which the 
United States is in copyright relations, 
for the works of American authors. It 
represents a consensus of opinion on 
the part of the Authors’ Copyright 
League and the Publisher’s Copyright 
League, and although it is not as effec- 
tive a measure as could be desired, it 
represents a decided improvement upon 
the unsatisfactory conditions of the ex- 
isting statute. If some such measure 
had -not gone into effect, it is stated 
that renewed attempts would have been 
made to cancel the copyright conven- 
tions now in force between the United 
States and France and the United 
States and Germany. Both in France 
and in Germany there has been during 
the past few years an increasing dis- 
satisfaction in connection with the 
difficulties in the way of protecting 
authorized American editions of Conti- 
nental works. 


Mr. Henry James is to deliver a lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Lesson of Balzac’’ in 
Brooklyn, in the chapel of the Packer 
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Collegiate Institute on the evening of 
May 10th. The chance of hearing 
Mr. James will be highly valued by the 
steadily increasing number of his dis- 
criminating admirers. The apprecia- 
tion shown in his novels of the finer 
elements of American character has 
confirmed him in the regard of his 
countrymen, who have welcomed with 
enthusiasm the few opportunities here- 
tofore given them of listening to his 
spoken word. 


7 1 


A little volume that has a pathetic 
interest is ‘‘Book Treasures of Mzce- 
nas’’ by the late John Paul Bocock, 
which is published with a short intro- 
duction by Mr. George Harvey. The 
verses that go to make up this volume 
have appeared in THE CRITIC and other 
periodicals, and they make a graceful 
memorial to their author. Mr. Bocock 
was not only a writer, but he was a lover 
of books. His knowledge of Horace and 
his collection of that poet’s works made 
him conspicuous among his fellows. 


Hans Andersen: Born April 5, 1805 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


ONE reads stories in many moods 
and from many motives; and not the 
least interesting spirit in which to ap- 
proach them is that of the sportsman 
—the quarry being the story-teller’s 
personality. Somewhere in his world 
he is sure to have written himself down 
as he sees himself, if not as others see 
him. Hans Christian Andersen de- 
cidedly did so, and the sportsman’s 
quest is not, in his case, a long one. 
Nothing is more certain than that he 
saw himself as the Ugly Duckling, 
conscious of its kinship with the swans, 
and ultimately spreading its wings and 
flying away to jointhem. These things 
were an allegory of which his life held 
the key. It might be argued, indeed, 
that his maturity was not altogether 
swanlike, lacking the vigor and dignity 
which we associate with that royal bird, 
and displaying a good deal of the self- 


consciousness and irritability associated 
with quite a different bird—the turkey- 
cock to wit; but in the first half of the 
analogy there are no flaws. The duck- 
ling, which never would behave like a 
duckling, and did not greatly try to do 
so, and was further despised because it 
was lacking in the particular accom- 
plishments of its other companions, the 
cat and the hen, is the best of all pos- 
sible images of the eccentricities and 
awkwardnesses of his early years. He 
was the Ugly Duckling, despised and 
rejected of ducks, not in one farmyard 
but in several; never at pains to con- 
form to the standards of any one of 
them; clumsy and inelegant, but not 
in the least shy—on the contrary, quite 
self-assertive, after his clumsy fashion, 
in his endeavors to find his way out 
of duckdom into his proper sphere. 
Let us follow him step by step,—this 
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cobbler’s son who became a literary 
lion. 

As a little boy he would not play 
with the other little boys, but spent 
most of his time in dressing dolls, and 
imagining the great things that he 
would do when he grew up. It was 
not to be expected that this sort of 
thing would make him a personality 
among the boys; and it did not even 
win him distinction among the girls. 
He drew a castle on his slate, and said 
to one of them: ‘‘You shall be my 
dairy-maid there when I am gentle- 
man’’; and he went on to explain that 
he was really of noble birth, but that 
the fairies had changed him in his 
cradle. But the prosaic little maid 
merely turned to the other girls, and, 
pointing at him, answered: Hans is 
mad like his grandfather.’’ At the 
dames’ school too he behaved differ- 
ently from other children, having a 
certain pride which they did not com- 
prehend. The school-mistress, after 
the rude habit of the period, tried to 
drive knowledge into him with the 
birch; and the discipline seemed to him 
an act of sacrilege, as if the worthy 
dame had laid her hands on the Ark of 
the Covenant... He ran away from the 
school, and nothing could induce him 
to return to it. So he got no educa- 
tion except what he picked up for him- 
self by reading; and when his parents 
proposed to apprentice him to a tailor 
because of his skill in dressing dolls, he 
decided to seek his fortune at Copen- 
hagen, where he arrived, at the age of 
fourteen, with £1 17s. in his pocket. 

That was the Ugly Duckling’s first 
attempt to join the swans; and the 
course of his adventures marked him 
as the Ugly Duckling still. He did not 
know his way about. He was misun- 
derstood, and perhaps his proceedings 
were liable to misconstruction. His 
tears, when he went to see the play, 
were misunderstood by the good lady 
who sat next to him. ‘‘Here, take 
this, my dear,’’ she said, and pushed 
into his hands a thick slice of bread and 
butter and a dab of potted meat. He 
was even more grossly misunderstood 
when he called upon Madame Schall, 
the Queen of the Ballet, and asked her 
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to procure him a theatrical engage- 
ment; but that, in view of his behavior 
in her boudoir, is not astonishing. He 
there took off his boots, and, improvis- 
ing a drum out of his hat, proceeded to 
sing and dance in character. The lady, 
supposing that she had to do with a 
lunatic, rang the bell for the servant to 
show. him out. Decidedly the Ugly 
Duckling had not as yet found his way 
to the swannery; or, if he had arrived 
there, had not yet mastered the man- 
ners and tone of swanneries. Yet he 
was deeply conscious of his gifts—for a 
Wise Woman at home had predicted 
his future fame from the examination 
of coffee grouts at the bottom of a 
cup—and he had a firm grasp upon one 
of the secrets of success in life. This 
was that, as he could do nothing for 
himself, his only chance was to per- 
suade other people to do something for 
him. He believed in the “‘patron” as 
Crabbe did; and he showed quite as 
little false modesty as Crabbe in track- 
ing the patron to his lair and lecturing 
him upon his duty towards struggling 
men of genius. He called, at dinner 
time, on the Director of the Royal 
Musical Conservatoire, to ask for gra- 
tuitous lesson in singing; and he got 
them. The youth who could carry 
through that enterprise successfully 
emphatically deserved to get on. 

It was, however, no isolated enter- 
prise. On another occasion he called 
at breakfast time on a retired Admiral 
who had taken to translating Shake- 
speare. This time he did not even 
knock at the door, but opened it, and 
thrust his head inside, while his long, 
lanky body remained outside, exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘You have translated Shake- 
speare, and very fond of him I am; 
but I have written an original tragedy, 
so pray listen to it’’; and the hearty 
old sea-dog not only listened, but gave 
the young tragedian breakfast, and in- 
vited him to callagain. ‘‘I ’ll be back 
in a fortnight, and bring another 
tragedy,’’ was Andersen’s reply. In 
somewhat similar fashion he disturbed 
Just Matthias Thiele, famous for his 
collection of ‘‘Danish Folk Tales,’’ 
while that author was sitting at his 
desk. Dressed in a shabby gray frock- 
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coat, far too small for him, and with a 
striped cotton handkerchief knotted 
round his neck, he took two strides for- 
ward into the study, and without further 
introduction, began: ‘‘ May I have the 
honor to express my sentiments with 
regard to the stage in a poem of my own 
composition?’’ He recited it, and then 
proceeded to recite other things, not 
giving the unfortunate Thiele a chance 
of getting in a word, bowed several 
times theatrically,-and took up his cap 
and departed. It would have been a 
singular performance even if the com- 
positions recited had been works of 
genius. As a matter of fact, he offered 
one of them to the Copenhagen Thea- 
tre, and got it back with a note—very 
different from the notes that polite 
theatrical managers write nowadays— 
to the effect that it ‘“showed such an 
utter want of elementary education on 
every page that it was absurd to expect 
any audience to tolerate it.”’ 

In the end, however, the pushful at- 
titude paid. The very same theatrical 
director who told Andersen that he 
was uneducated concluded that he was 
worth educating. The director inter- 
ested a Privy Councillor, and the Privy 
Councillor interested the King in the 
case of this weird young man, who went 
about the capital forcing his way into 
the houses of quiet citizens in order to 
declaim his verses. He was awarded a 
scholarship, and sent toa proper school. 
At a later date, he was awarded a trav- 
elling scholarship and enabled to see 
something of the world. He was able 
to return to literature adequately 
equipped, and to justify the description 
which, as a lad, he had given to his 
mother of the way in which great men 
rose from obscurity to fame: ‘‘You go 
through a frightful lot of hardship first, 
and then you become famous.”’’ This 
is the date at which he would have 
fixed the final flight of the Ugly Duck- 


ling to join the swans—and also the, 


point in the story at which the flaws 
in the analogy appear; for the dignity 
of Hans Christian Andersen was not 
exactly the dignity of the swan, but 
rather the dignity of the turkey-cock, 










or perhaps even of the peacock. He 
was not merely proud but vain. 

One must not, of course, be too hard 
upon him for his vanity. He was a 
cobbler’s son, and he had risen to such 
a pitch of fame that Dickens made a 
special journey from Gadshill to meet 
him at Lady Blessington’s, and the 
Danish Ambassador took him to a re- 
ception at Lady Palmerston’s, and the 
Prince Consort invited him to Marl- 
borough House, and the Grand Duke 
of Weimar sat on a sofa with him, hold- 
ing his hand, and imploring him to 
remain with him forever. Such hap- 
penings might easily turn such a man’s 
head; and vanity had always been 
Hans Christian Andersen’s foible, even 
asachild. At his confirmation he was 
given a new pair of boots, and, when 
his turn came to walk up the aisle, he 
drew them right over his trousers, so 
that the whole congregation might see 
that they were new. The story of the 
child is rather typical of the man, who 
in many respects remained a child 
throughout his life. The vanity which 
clung to him was pretty much upon 
that plane. He felt a child’s delight in 
the recognition of his merits, and a 
child’s anger when that recognition was 
neglected or denied. One of his bit- 
terest hours was when his fellow crafts- 
man, Grimm, did not know—or affected 
not to know—who he was or what he 
had written. He was also bitter be- 
cause he did not get so much flattery 
in Denmark asin England. He com- 
plained of the ‘“‘contemptible mean- 
ness’ of the Danes by whom he was 
“‘eternally set at nought,’” and who 
always ‘‘spat upon the glowworm Jde- 
cause it glowed.’’ In other moods he 
even prayed for his detractors in the 
tone of “‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,”’ holding ap- 
parently that, as his genius was given 
to him by God, to ignore it was blas- 
phemy if not atheism. But the most 
characteristic story is that of his greeting 
to a friend, to whom he shouted, across 
the widest street in Copenhagen: “‘ Hi, 
there! What do you think? I hear 
they are reading my books in Spain.”’ 
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APRIL, belovéd, come, just say the word to me— 

What ’s this I hear? Not old Winter preferred to me? 

Ah, you sweet wretch, but that tale is absurd to me— 
I ’m your devoted, your true lover, Spring! 

Come, little sweetheart, I fain would be lovering— 

Why do you flout me? Those roguish smiles hovering 

Peep through your fingers your rosy mouth covering, 
Glancing and dancing like birds on the wing! 


When you first came there was just a white drift of you,— 

Winter had fashioned the snowy white shift of you,— 

How my heart longed for the exquisite gift of you, 
Dainty, reluctant, alluring and shy! 

Eyes like two pools in the sunshine a-glittering, 

Hair, like yourself, in the chance breezes flittering, 

Lips like two birds round the heart-nest a-twittering, 
Smiles on your mouth and a tear in your eye. 


April, I love you—come, yield to my wooing; 

The sun and the rain a love-potion are brewing; 

Come! Let your eyes then be violets strewing— 
Oh, Sweet, to be loved you have but to be seen! 





Long have I worshipped you, wooed you, and plead with you, 


Praying the while that love’s magic be sped with you; 
Now is the time Nature wills that I wed with you— 
Come! Let me weave you a kirtle of green! 


EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE. 











The Venus at the National Arts Club* 





By HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS 
“ Aphrodite, with the girdle over her hand, a dolphin by her side. Greek 


work in Paros marble, by Praxiteles. 


Medici, and may be the original.” 


THIS inscription, displayed in the 
National Arts Club, created intense in- 
terest and excitement, for hitherto the 
only undisputed example of the actual 
work of the Greek sculptor Praxiteles 
has been the Hermes from Olympia. 
Toall intents and purposes the figure to 
which the card was attached might bea 
copy in chocolate-stained marble of the 
Venus de Medici. Since that famous 
statue, also known as the Aphrodite in 
Florence, is accepted as a poor Roman 
imitation of a greater work by Prax- 
iteles, then proving the New York 
Venus a genuine antique and a virtual 
duplicate of the Venus de Medici, with 
the latter’s limitations, would rank the 
present statue only as a second Roman 
copy of an unknown Greek original. 
To satisfy the announcement that the 
statue here is Greek, and as such of 
worth exceeding the one in Florence 
there must be shown more than his- 
torical probability as to its antiquity, 
besides a beauty of modelling far ahead 
of the Medicean Venus. 

The New York Venus is the property 
of Mr. Frederick Linton, who placed it 
in the Arts Club at the request of Mr. 
Charles de Kay. Of its history Mr. 
Linton will only say that it was brought 
to his notice in London by Signor Or- 
selli, a painter who had seen it on 
a vessel lying in the Mediterranean 
docks. Though the owner at that 
time, an English resident of Italy, 
dared not tell where he had found 
it, Mr. Linton purchased the work. 
Shortly after, in 1897, he showed it to 
Professor Allen Marquand, of Prince- 
ton, who, while impressed, was scep- 
tical as to its originality, since it was 
carved from a single block, contrary 
to the Greek custom, and since the 
amulet was of a Byzantine rather than 
a Hellenic design. Later, Mr. Lin- 
ton made an unsuccessful attempt to 


* For illustrations of the Venus de Medici and the Venus 
of the National Arts Club see pages 302-303. 
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This Venus explains the Venus de 


place the statue in the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, and also, it is understood, in 
the Metropolitan Museum, where it was 
refused by Mr. George H. Story, the 
present acting director. From that 
time till this winter it lay in a storage 
warehouse in New York. 

Mr. de Kay wrote an eulogistic letter 
to the New York Zimes concerning the 
statue shortly after it was set up in the 
Arts Club. Then the papers, acting on 
the hint, discussed its originality and 
beauty with a vim that brought crowds 
to see it. Never has a single work 
of art attracted such attention in this 
city. A number of experts, among 
whom were Sir C. Purdon Clarke, the 
new director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, looked at the work but were non- 
committal in their remarks. Startling 
opinions were ascribed to Signor Ettore 
Pais, Professor of Ancient History and 
Classical Antiquity in the National 
University of Naples who is now in this 
country. But in answer to a letter 
asking if it was true that he had 
vouched for the antiquity and origin 
of the Arts Club Venus, he wrote: 

Iam not well and hence cannot write at length 
nor in my judgment could the matter be treated in 
a few words without giving reason. Since I have 
had a number of requests of the same kind I shall 
write later on the question. As to the absurdity 
published in the papers about me I shall naturally 
assume no responsibility. 

Greeks beyond number made affi- 
davit that the marble came from the 
island of Paros, but that does not of 
necessity mean that the work is an- 
tique. Finally Dr. Henry Stephens 
Washington, an expert petrographist 
who for the last five years has been 
studying marbles in Greece, examined 
the stone closely and _ contradicted 
the opinions of the Greeks by saying 
that to his mind the marble was not 
Parian, Carraran, or Pentelic. On see- 


_ing the numerous flaws in the block he 


added that he believed that a man like 





a 


sata Mons 


eked ace 


—— 
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Praxiteles would have taken a perfect 
piece of marble of less close texture, as 
did his contemporaries, but that the 
whole subject was one for sculptors to 
decide. Accordingly several of the 
most prominent American sculptors 
were asked by THE CRITIC to give their 
opinions. In two cases they would 
only be quoted anonymously. 

The first reply is from a man well 
known for his recent equestrian statues. 


My opinion is that it is certainly not from the 
hand of Praxiteles, and, moreover, that it is not the 
original work of any sculptor, but that it is a copy. 
I arrived at my conclusions from the character of 
the modelling, which has not the precision and 
vigor of handling that characterizes original work, 
I sometimes doubt if any expert opinion is final. 


Another 
wrote: 


sculptor of prominence 


Unless some scientific examination, microscopic 
or otherwise, would reveal how long ago the surface 
was cut, no one can tell whether or not the Venus 
is a modern copy. It is so perfect, I mean has so 
few abrasions, that I feel almost certain it is a 
modern copy of the one at the gallery in Florence, 
with both its beauties and its defects. For in the 
two cases the arms are badly drawn and the lower 
legs and feet rather ungainly, though the rest of the 
figure possesses unusual charm, particularly the pro- 
files. In both cases too the head is by no means 
as beautiful as many of the Greek heads. The 
Medicean Venus, in fact, is not one of the great ten 
or twenty antiques; perhaps it would be nearer to 
say not one of the first thirty or forty. It is 
wonderfully placed and lighted in the gallery of 
Florence and of a color that adds to the fullness 
of its beauty. This, coupled with the reputation 
given it by the poets and literati, has exalted it 
beyond its real merits from a sculptor’s point of 
view. If the statue under discussion is an original 
it is, of course, of great value; if not, it has the 
worth of an admirable copy, so comparatively 
easy to make. This question all the experts in 
the world cannot decide unless positive evidence 
of its finding is given, I could copy this Venus 
with the aid of a machine, have the replica buried 
with the original, and when they were dug up, 
some years later, not be able to tell them apart 
myself. It all resumes itself into this being as 
beautiful a work as the Venus de Medici, but some 
do not consider that statue the highest Greek art, 
and we do not know whether this Venus is ancient 
or modern. 


Mr. Herbert Adams, well known for 
his marble busts, and as a sculptor who 
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does much of his own marble cutting, 
answered : 


The Aphrodite lately shown at the Arts Club 
seems to me to possess much grace and beauty. 
The back is well modelled, the figure has many 
subtle and interesting lines, and-the color of the 
marble is charming. On the other hand, the head 
is without character, the arms are crude, and the 
feet, whether meant to be ideal or naturalistic, are 
ugly and unsuccessful. 

As to its period, the statue might have been exe- 
cuted at almost any time. Yet it certainly lacks 
the amplitude and dignity of the Hellenic school. 
It is much more characteristic of the Renaissance. 
It might have been made yesterday, copied with 
slight modification from the Venus de Medici, 
Without question there are to-day in Italy, France, 
and America, too, numbers of men even without 
reputation as sculptors, who, with a plaster cast of 
the Venus de Medici as a model, could produce 
a statue equal in beauty to this Aphrodite. Who- 
ever carved this model used tools which made the 
same kind of cut as is made by the tools we employ 
to-day, and his mechanical methods of work were 
also very similar to ours. The statue has been so 
perfectly preserved that this is clearly shown. 

We need not doubt the absolute sincerity of those 
who proclaim this figure as a Praxiteles, but in this 
age of clever fabrication we cannot without proof 
accept it as a Praxiteles or even as a Greek antique, 
particularly since we observe that it lacks the quali- 
ties that distinguish the best Greek sculpture. The 
unevenness of the workmanship and the perfect 
preservation of the statue tend to made us skep- 
tical, nor would proving the marble to be antique 
show that the statue itself is antique. 

The ill-advised mystery thrown about this Aphro- 
dite has had, at least, the effect of drawing the 
public to look at a statue of much beauty. 


Mr. Solon H. Borglum has alsoreplied 
in a way to coincide with Mr. Adams: 

The Aphrodite is certainly a beautiful piece of 
work, The impression of the spirit of the pose of 
the figure is fine, antique or copy. 

As to its originality, I may say that there is much 
doubt in my mind about it. As for its discovery, 
it has not been traced clearly enough up till now. 
The reproduction of antiques is so much practised 
now that such a statue ought to be accepted as an 
original only when the historical proofs are to be 
found. 

There is also one thing: it lacks the blemishes 
brought by time and weather which are marked on 
antique marbles even when they have been indoors. 


While admitting the beauty of the 
work, the sculptors insist that in the 
merits and faults of modelling it dupli- 

















cates the Florentine statue, that the 
nature of the stone has nothing to do 
with the antiquity of the sculpture, 
that the color is peculiar, that the 
breakages are marvellously few, and 
the surface marvellously smooth for a 
Greek or Roman production, that, as 
far as they can tell, it was made by a 
modern process, and that as a whole 
they decline to commit themselves as 
to whether it be ancient or modern. 
From an artistic standpoint then there 
is no reason to place the statue be- 
fore the Medicean Venus or even to 
think it unusually old. Also the 
stone experts have no power to say 
that the work is ancient, though one 
remarks that it is strange that so faulty 
a piece should have been used by a 
sculptor of prominence. It rests, then, 
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with historical evidence to support a 
title to anything more than beauty. 
Yet the already told fragmentary his- 
tory, coming through Mr. Linton’s 
hands, hardly can be accepted as suffi- 
cient, for a claim of such quality de- 
mands accurate details as to the place 
and manner of finding. So here is a 
statue with no apparent pretension to 
be thought the work of Praxiteles that 
has yet to be proved to be even a con- 
temporary of the Venus de Medici. If 
it is such, it must be of great worth from 
an achzological view-point. Taken 
on its merits it is a work of extreme 
beauty, but otherwise deserving no 
more regard than that due to any 
modern copy of the Venus de Medici 
such as the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


Literary Women and the Higher Education 


By HARRIET MONROE 


“THAT is the trouble with new 
ideas,’’ wailed Max Beerbohm last year 
a propos of a performance of Ibsen’s 
‘“‘Ghosts’”; ‘“‘they so soon become 
old!” 

The higher education of women was 
a new idea when Tennyson wrote ‘‘ The 
Princess,”” so new that the poet could 
safely make fun of it in a spirit of pat- 
ronizing gallantry. And now it is al- 
ready so old as to be “‘a condition, not 
atheory.’’ The new idea, once timid, 
has grown secure, even bold. Once an 
absurdity, it is now a truism, and he 
who rejects it rebels against the spirit 
of his age. And so, if I put certain 
questions, make certain criticisms, let 
me take at the outset a standpoint of 
extreme humility. I believe heartily 
—we all do—in the best that the uni- 
versities can do for women. The world 
will never go back to Milton’s one-sided 
ideal —to Milton, who said that ‘‘one 
tongue was enough for a woman’’ and 
yet, for his own convenience, taught 
his daughters to read aloud by the hour 
six tongues whose meaning they did 
not understand. Poor much-maligned 
ladies—I have always sympathized with 





them. They were Milton’s daughters, 
heirs of the greatest scholar in Eng- 
land; probably endowed with brains 
capable of really aiding him in his lofty 
labors; yet he forbade them their due 
and used them as mere drudges in his 
work! The world has called them un- 
dutiful, but what modern girls would 
submit so well to the unjust and dreary 
tyranny? 

The modern girl, on the contrary, is 
free of the degrading old tradition. 
The world has opened for her doors 
long closed. It admits that for excep- 
tional minds, masculine or feminine, no 
education can be too high; and for the 
commonplace—but here let a friend of 
mine express the prevailing opinion, a 
friend whose wife had objected that 
their daughters, being ‘‘just average 
girls,’’ perhaps would better not go to 
college. ‘‘If they were extraordinary,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘they might get on with- 
out it, but since they are commonplace 
they have got to betrained. Iam not 
going to be surrounded in my old age 
by commonplace know-nothings.”’ 

Let us admit, then, that this idea, so 
lately new yet already old, is to be 
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loyally accepted. If the higher edu- 
cation of women is not yet sufficiently 
productive of high results, the reason 
lies not in its being too high, but, on 
the contrary, not high enough; perhaps 
in some misunderstanding, misapplica- 
tion of the adjective. And the duty 
of a philosophical observer like THE 
CRITIC is to discover whether such a 
misapplication exists, and whether this 
may account for the fact that very few 
of the women whom it is editorially de- 
lighted to honor are college graduates. 

An hour or so with that beguiling 
volume ‘‘Who’s Who?” and with a list 
of nearly fifty names of women now 
conspicuous as writers, brings to light 
very few university degrees. Miss Sara 
Jewett is a Litt.D. of Bowdoin, but, I 
think, by complimentary bestowal of 
the honor. A number were students 
at the smaller colleges: Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell holds a degree from Allegheny 
College in Meadville, Pa.; Miss Mary 
Austin, the author of ‘‘The Land of 
Little Rain,’’ from Blackburn Uni- 
versity ; Miss Jane Addams—for surely 
the author of ‘‘Democracy and Social 
Ethics” must be ranked as a woman of 
letters, even though still more distin- 
guished in sociological work— is a grad- 
uate of Rockford College; and Mrs. 
Alice Hegan Rice, author of the 
sprightly ‘“‘Mrs. Wiggs,’’ studied at 
Hampton in Louisville. Of the more 
important colleges, Smith gave dip- 
lomas to Miss Vida Scudder, now pro- 
fessor of English literature at Wellesley, 
and to Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon; 
Wellesley to Miss Florence Wilkinson 
and Miss Katherine Lee Bates; Rad- 
cliffe trained for two years Miss Jose- 
phine Peabody, the poet, now one of 
Miss Scudder’s assistant instructors; 
and Bryn Mawr harbored Miss Edith 
Wyatt for two years, and gave a de- 
gree to Miss Grace Lounsbury, that 
cosmopolitan playwright who recently 
achieved the acceptance of a play by 
the scrupulous and exacting committee 
of the Comédie Frangaise. 

This well-nigh ends the list of Amer- 
ican women of letters who have had 
university training, and among English 
members of the guild a perhaps inade- 
quate search has revealed as yet not 
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one. Such American women as Mrs, 
Wharton, Mrs. Craigie, Mrs. Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney—women whose 
work has scholarly distinction as well 
as grace—were educated at home or in 
unambitious girls’ seminaries ; and such 
Englishwomen as Mrs. Meynell, Sarah 
Grand, John Strange Winter, the im- 
pressive Mrs. Humphry Ward, and the 
spectacular Miss Corelli, seem to have 
been educated chiefly at home, in the 
immemorial English fashion of their 
grandmothers. Even the younger gen- 
eration, girls and matrons whose fame 
—or popularity, as the case may be—is 
newly clamorous: such women as Miss 
Mary Johnson, Miss Bertha Runkle, 
Mrs. Margaret Potter Black, Miss Caro- 
lyn Wells, Miss Ellen Glasgow, Miss 
Liliencranz,—have grown up and ven- 
tured into the literary life without per- 
mission from any college. Julia Ward 
Howe was born before Vassar, but with 
all her love of truth and scholarship she 
sent none of her daughters—literary 
aspirants though they were —to the 
women’s colleges which were springing 
up everywhere. Mrs. Wiggin, Mrs. 
Stuart and Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Atherton 
and Mrs. Margaret Deland, Mrs. Bur- 
nett and Miss Elizabeth Jordan—these 
and others have acquired their training 
in various inadequate and unsanctified 
ways. 

Of course the relentless democratic 
laws of chances and averages account 
for much of this disproportion. Com- 
paratively few out of the great mass of 
American women hold university de- 
grees as yet, and the literary impulse is 
as wilful as lightning—it asks no hu- 
man authority and strikes in the most 
incongruous places. Yet, with women 
as with men, it usually achieves more 
in trained minds; as a Jarge majority 
of English and American men of letters 
have held university degrees, so women 
of letters may be expected to hold 
them as more and more: young women 
accept the training; provided that this 
training really strengthens and equips 
the mind and develops the literary im- 
pulse into a literary faculty. 

Thus any inquiry into this subject 
becomes an examination of our univer- 
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sity system and its effect upon feminine 
human nature. Is the system adapted 
to the conditions, and does the train- 
ing really train? The inquiry is not 
quite the same for women as for men. 
A man’s youth is a gradual develop- 
ment from childhood to manhood; a 
woman’s is an efflorescence, a more 
sudden opening of the flower. In the 
case of the man, four years at college 
come as part of this development, fit 
into the general pattern of his life, be- 
ing inserted unobtrusively into its 
gradually widening scheme of ever-in- 
creasing acquaintance with, and accep- 
tance of, this varied and interesting 
world. In the case of the woman, 
these four years achieve too often the 
complete absorption of her flowering 
time. The rose has opened on the 
world; its due is the wind and rain, 
the sunshine and warmth and chill of 
life — all the hazards of the open air. 
At this important and climactic mo- 
ment, the university takes complete 
possession and holds her close in its 
feminine half-world, tends her and 
trains her under glass. She becomes 
absorbed, if not in the work then in the 
life; work which is entirely intellect- 
ual, life built upon intellectual distinc- 
tions in a chiefly feminine environment. 
In opening womanhood, therefore, her 
life becomes a specialization of the 
intellect; and the spectacle is too often 
presented, as a witty man put it—one 
who lives near one of the most import- 
ant women’s universities,—the spec- 
tacle of ‘‘girls educated beyond the 
capacity of their brains.” For such 
girls the readjustment is difficult—the 
acceptance of a world which does not 
over-indulge the intellect, and which 
expects of the average woman merely 
the average woman’s life. 

But in the case of the gifted woman 
—the woman, let us say, of rare intel- 
lect, whose impulse, talent — whatever 
may be the fitting word —is toward 
creative work in literature; is the train- 
ing to which this rare and gifted mind 
Is subjected adequate and helpful? 
Only time and results can decide this 
question—as yet we have had too little 
of both. But meantime a few inquiries 
may be permitted, which will amount, 


perhaps, to the expression of a doubt 
about certain details and tendencies in 
our university system. 

‘Education—let us be obvious—is a 
leading-out, a preparation for life. 
The best it can do is to weave the back- 
ground upon which the individual is to 
embroider harmoniously the special 
pattern of her life. Thus it should be 
rich in color and design but unobtru- 
sive in tone; the world’s past thought 
and achievement should be wrought 
into it in little, but without strident 
and over-emphatic details. In other 
words, the equipped mind must have a 
general knowledge of the great human 
story, and only upon such general 
knowledge can it specialize in full sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the age. Is 
not the modern university system too 
much a collection of specialties? A 
woman of literary gifts, for example, 
should be equipped, as part of her back- 
ground, with a general knowledge of the 
sciences and of mathematics—of the 
larger laws which govern them and 
the record of their achievements. But 
the university scheme, with its chain of 
preparatory schools, does not give her 
this; either she must pursue some one 
or two departments of science to their 
innermost secret, as though her life 
were to be so specialized, or she must 
cut out all science from her background. 
She must choose, for example, between 
learning nothing of biology, and follow- 
ing it to the soul-harrowing point of 
dissecting cats. The results of this 
system often become a ludicrous per- 
version; as in the case of a graduate 
of Ann Arbor living in Colorado, who, 
having specialized in botany to the 
point of intimate acquaintance with 
the ingredients of soils—a specialty for 
which she had no use—could not ana- 
lyze the mountain flowers. And other 
departments of scholarship — history, 
languages, literature, etc.—are pursued 
with the same relentless rigor, each one 
to an excess of detail impossible in any 
scheme of education which shall em- 
brace the wholeness of human knowl- 
edge and accept the shortness of human 
life. 

What kind of training does she get 
in her special department—this girl of 
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rare intellectual power and of strong 
literary impulse? She specializes in 
English and perhaps in English litera- 
ture, writes daily themes, and follows 
critical analysis to a point perhaps a bit 
remote, but at any rate thorough and 
scholarly. Perhaps she does this at the 
expense of general knowledge, cutting 
out science, or mathematics, or history 
altogether to achieve her English 
course. What she gets, at the best, 
seems to be a scientific training in writ- 
ing and in the history and criticism of 
literature. This is much, but it is by 
no means all; indeed, it is not the 
really important side of a great art. I 
cannot find that literature or anything 
else is taught as an art in our colleges. 
Bryn Mawr is frank enough to omit the 
other fine arts from its curriculum alto- 
gether; incredible as it may seem, this 
great university offers no courses on 
even the history of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music — humanity’s long 
labors for beauty are reduced to a van- 
ishing point in its long list of courses. 
And this exclusion of the artistic prin- 
ciple, this consideration of literature as 
a science rather than an art, this neglect 
of its great central motive of beauty, 
extends, I am forced to believe, to the 
English departments of well-nigh all 
our universities, 

One may analyze the life out of art 
and the soul out of genius; and this is 
the risk which is run by the woman— 
or man, for that matter—who special- 
izes in English at college. The student 
is taught much of the technique of 
writing; that is, she acquires a care- 
fully manufactured style, a style pos- 
sessing many journalistic virtues, but 
in its essence most unliterary, unillu- 
mined by a gleam of the spirit of art. 
She is urged to study poets from their 
personal or ethical or philosophical or 
passional side, from the point of view 
of their thought and spiritual motive; 
but the one quality which makes their 
work immortal—its sheer beauty—she 
hears nothing about. A girl at one of 
the leading women’s colleges consulted 
her head-professor—a brilliant woman 
laden down with foreign degrees but, 
in spite of them, apparently guiltless of 
the literary instinct — about making a 
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study of Burns for one of her longer 
themes. The professor deprecated the 
choice. ‘‘Well,”’ she said, ‘‘if you can 
find anything to say about him—of 
course he is very sweet.”’ And this is 
too much the ‘‘customary attitude.’’ 
Literature is merely a vehicle for ex- 
pressing thought, no longer its sym- 
phonic glorification. Burns merely 
sang great songs—he did not set forth 
an ethical system; therefore he is 
merely ‘‘sweet,’’ and there is nothing 
to say about him. ‘‘Macbeth,’’ under 
this illuminating system, becomes a 
catalogue of passions: how many pas- 
sions are there in it, and what charac- 
ters do they dominate? 

I have heard harrowing tales of the 
diagramming of authors at one of our 
great universities: a certain number of 
small squares are checked off to this 
excellence, and others to that, and the 
author who gets the largest number of 
squares to his credit is the highest in 
quality. Novels and short stories are 
diagrammed and reduced to lines and 
angles with mathematical precision. 
Also I have seen entrance examination 
papers from the English department of 
various women’s colleges, but I have 
yet to find a question in them which 
would test the student’s appreciation of 
the beauty of any author’s style, or of 
any line, stanza, or paragraph ever 
written. The student may be asked to 
define obsolete words in ‘‘ Lycidas,”’ or 
to elucidate some obscure passage, or 
to synoptize the poem, or to explain 
its attitude toward death or its refer- 
ences to Greek myths; but she is never 
asked to define its odic form, to ex- 
amine its melodic structure, its conso- 
nance of form with idea, or to set forth 
the emotional exaltation of its clear 
high harmonies, as of rows of white 
marble Ionic columns against the blues 
of sky and sea. The attitude of the 
higher education toward poetry, to- 
ward literature in general, is too much 
like its attitude toward biology; there 
is too much dissection, even vivisec- 
tion, about it—the pursuit of a detail, 
of a motive, to its last analysis,—and 
not enough whole-hearted and inspir- 
ing love of beauty. The imagination 
is stunted by our modern system, 
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crushed under a heavy burden of facts. 
In this respect the higher education is 
perhaps not high enough. 

And these defects of the universities 
are extending more and more to the 
secondary schools. Because a few stu- 
dents in all academies and high schools 
intend to go to college, the whole aca- 
demic course is fitted to the college 
entrance examinations, and the large 
uncollegiate majority must go out into 
life clad in a most unserviceable suit of 
learning—one which clothes parts of 
the body and exposes others to the 
wintry blast, a patched and _ parti- 
colored combination of velvet and lace 
with home-spun and rags. . Because 
the colleges examine their aspirants 
upon certain essays by Burke and Ma- 
caulay, and certain poems by Milton 
and Shakespeare, the study of English 
literature is being dropped from our 
secondary schools, and these scraps 
from a few authors are being substi- 
tuted. Thus young minds, at’ their 
most impressionable period, are offered, 
not an orderly introduction to the 
whole subject, but a few over-emphatic 
details of it. And often such ill-chosen 
details! Macaulay, forsooth, with his 
thin ideas and solemn platitudes, his 
narrow and alien point of view, and 
his pompous and tawdry style, to be 
chosen in this day and generation as a 
literary model out of the rich treasury 
of English literature! 

In spite of all the talk about educa- 
tion, or perhaps because of it, never 
was the professorial world more uncer- 
tain and experimental than now. ‘*The 
whole question is in a state of flux,” 
said to me recently the head professor 
of a department in the University of 
Chicago; ‘‘nothing is certain—our pet 
ideas of to-day may be absurdities to- 
morrow, and the only thing we can be 
absolutely sure of is that many things 
are wrong.’’ And another, speaking 
of his graduate class—men and women 
holding university degrees—said, ‘‘ The 
only thing I can count upon with them 
is this: that I cannot safely assume 
their general acquaintance with any 
subject whatever.’’ 

The unity of human knowledge was 
felt profoundly by the Greeks, and 
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Lord Bacon boldly took all knowledge 
for his province. In the age of Plato, 
and even in the age of Bacon, it was 
possible for a highly endowed human 


‘intellect to achieve a rather close ac- 


quaintance with the whole range of 
Occidental thought and achievement. 
To-day the horizon of knowledge is 
widening every hour. Thousands of 
paths lead to more and more distant 
goals, and scholarship becomes the pur- 
suit of details. There is an immense 
allurement in these special quests, this 
piling of stone upon stone; but the 
danger is a loss of the vision of the 
whole. Small minds may become con- 
fused and lose their way, and rare 
minds may expend their power upon 
side issues, problems remote from life. 
Modern education aims too little at the 
harmonious development of a complete 
man or woman, and too much at an 
over-strained development of the com- 
plete Platonist or sociologist or jurist or 
embryologist, the complete athlete or 
business man, the complete painter 
or pianist. For no work ina specialty 
can be profound and true in a large 
sense if it comes from a mind unaware 
of the wholeness of life, the unity of 
thought. Lack of balance, of relation, 
of harmony, in the soul’s adjustment 
must affect its achievement. 

It would be interesting to follow the 
college girl in her encounters with life. 
She enters the larger world a little later 
than her sisters, and a little more under 
control of habits and tendencies; a 
little older also, less in the first flower 
of youthful bloom. Perhaps, there- 
fore, her adjustment is a slower and 
more difficult process; unconsciously 
she may hold aloof from the drama, a 
spectator rather than an actorinit. It 
may be that an unduly small proportion 
of college graduates marry as yet, or give 
themselves to some art with sufficient 
depth and largeness to become eminent 
in it. But these limitations, if they 
really exist, must be due to defects in 
the system and difficulties in putting a 
new idea in practice, rather than in the 
idea itself. It would seem obvious 
that in all ages women have had too 
much training of the emotions and too 
little of the intellect. 
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Their sense is with their senses all mixed in— 
Destroyed by subtleties these women are ! 
More brain, O Lord, more brain ! or we shall mar 
Utterly this fair garden we might win. 


So was the cry of woman uttered by 
George Meredith, perhaps the most 
profound modern student of feminine 
human nature. The modern world, 
for the first time in human history, is 
seriously experimenting in the de- 
velopment of women’s brains, and the 
change from a world-old error to a raw 
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truth must involve at first certain in- 
conveniences. But doubtless these will 
disappear as time goes on and the sys- 
tem gradually adjusts itself to the con- 
ditions. And as they disappear the 
race may be expected to take a fresh 
start in its long climb toward the in- 
visible goal, pushed by an impetus 
coming not from the minds of men 
only, impeded as so often in the past 
by feminine ignorance and emotional- 
ism, but from the sympathetic intelli- 
gence of both halves of the human race. 


Gorky: Hamlet Awakened 


By BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 


EVENTS in Russia have brought 
Maxim Gorky to the front with a bound. 
For him literature is‘no pastime. He 
believes in living his dreams. He is, 
more than Tolstoy, more than Tur- 
genieff, the soul of the Russian people. 
He not only holds the mirror of his art 
before them, but he has said: ‘‘ Now it 
js time to smash this pretty glass. Let 
us act.”” The philosophy of non-resist- 
ance, to him, is the philosophy of cow- 
ards. In his stories he has chanted the 
glories of strength— because he has 
seen the evils of weakness. ‘‘Red 
Sunday’’ in St. Petersburg made of 
Gorky a world-figure. In times that 
try men’s souls the ‘‘safe and sane’”’ 
fly to cover; and —thank heaven !— 
Gorky is neither safe nor sane. He 
typifies the spirit of revolt—has become 
the Byron of Russia. His writings are 
the cry of Power from beneath a gag. 

What a world he conjures up in his 
stories !—tramps vestured in the purple 
of great dreams; Mary Magdalens with 
battered jaws and contused scalps; 
bakers who, while kneading the dough, 
meditate on the Thing-in-Itself; giant 
Anarchs who have not where to lay 
their heads; drunken diabolists whose 
curses sound like prayers and whose 
prayers sound like curses; Overmen of 
the slime who are neither shod nor 
shaven; empty-eyed women whose 
souls have been drained of joy before 
they are thirty; pirates thinly disguised 





as merchants; thieves who toss their 
swag to their understudies in crime 
from zsthetic motives—for the sake of 
the gesture. His characters merely 
fumble with life, flirt with felicity, and 
totter to their doom. Here we have 
regal souls debauched by the common- 
place, and commonplace souls vestured 
in the purple of power; cynics who are 
sentimentalists, and sentimentalists who 
play the dirty game of life on ’Change. 

Some souls skulk through life ; others 
walk firmly on the crackling bones of 
the weak. Gorky wriggled out of the 
social straitjacket and became a tramp. 
He soaked himself in rum and sunsets; 
lay on his back at night and played 
with Aldebaran and Cassiopeia; drew 
the plans for his earthly Utopia on the 
scroll of the heavens and effaced them 
with cigarette smoke, and in the names 
of Fate and Bakounin held up the 
traveller and appropriated his valua- 
bles. These human storm-petrels are 
curious spawn. Some are troubled 
with Weltschmerz and jaundice; others 
are anzemics and renunciants out of 
work. They all tolerate the idea of 
God and hope for the worst. Pardon 
is the word to all—except their ene- 
mies. To them society is a crazy quilt 
—streaked with yellow. 

Gorky’s gospel is something like this: 
We are riveted to the rotten, and the 
chief end of life is to know how to gild 
the nail-heads. We are battered beati- 














tudes and godless gods. Our weak- 
nesses are called virtues; our cringings, 
tact. Caliban is thrust into the coal-bin 
while Ariel with sen-sen breath, reeking 
in an atmosphere of mephitic boudoir 
odors, strums the ‘‘Rock of Ages’’ on 
the parlor piano. We are ruled by an 
aristocracy of asses. A pusillanimous 
and purblind pietism—with a copy of 
Rabelais secreted under its belt—-sits 
in the saddle. Milk and water is called 
ether. We live on pound cake, dress 
in pinafores, and wear bibs. Faugh! 
Well, life is worth living if only to 
watch the death of things. Our yawns 
are a judgment, and we can listen to 
the soul of man ricochetting through 
the Void. Or, when we grow tired of 
that, we can take up metaphysics, and 
wonder how Hegel turned Something 
into Nothing (or, was it vice versa ?). 
The beings that stream forth in lock- 
step procession from Gorky’s pages are 
straws caught in a whirlpool, par- 
ticles hurried hither and thither by the 
passions and impulses that dominate 
the soul. They are swathed and shod 
in old custom, and hustled and harried 
by the dead. Certain folds in my 
brain fall thus, and I shall be an im- 
becile; or, certain folds do not fall thus, 
and I shall be a genius. My habits 
reside in my spinal cord, and my phi- 
losophy depends on my liver. Every 
human being is fated to do this or 
that, and this or that is the necessary 
product of—that or this. And life is 
a strenuous pause between twe Facts. 
Why does the soul continue this 
ignoble /zazson with Circumstance ? 
Gorky cries. We seek a logic in 
events, we grope for a pre-established 
harmony that shall tally with a mystic 
instinct. At bottom we detest the 
fixed order in which events move, be- 
cause it is not our fixed order. The 
instinctive love of the novel is the un- 
conscious groping for this new order. 
We arise every day in the belief that a 
miracle must occur to shatter the mould 
of law that encloses us. Each day the 
world ends, but we believe it will be 
recreated to-morrow, and in another 
series. But life lays on the flail, and 
we are threshed and thrashed. You 
think that these time-bitten creatures 


Gorky: Hamlet Awakened 
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who stalk across the pages of ‘*Foma 
Gordyéef,’’ ‘‘Chelkash,’’ ‘‘ Orloff and 
His Wife,’’ and the shorter stories are 
responsible beings? Nay, says Gorky ; 
these lusts, these crimes, these demons 
of the dust, are the leavings of the past, 
the descendants of those who partici- 
pated in the orgies of the slimy under- 
world of prehistoric time. They are 
great so long as they do not duck or 
become panel-skulkers. 

Circumstance is the incubator that 
keeps the devil in us alive. The human 
mind at birth is a palimpsest. The 
brain-cell is a thesaurus of race experi- 
ence. It contains -unnamable sins, 
godlike aspirations, degradations un- 
thought of. The child is not a soul, 
but souls; a bundle of possibilities. 
Birth is but recomposition. Foma was 
destined to be Foma from all time. 
On the skeleton of his innate disposi- 
tion there were hung the flesh and blood 
of habit. Heredity sketched the plan; 
environment filled it in. 

Orloff and his wife, no doubt, started 
their married life bravely. They lacked, 
like most of us, a complete vision of 
things. Vulgarly, they could not see 
beyond their noses. The thieving mo- 
ments stole upon them and wove the 
shroud of habit, and each habit con- 
tracted hooped in the soul with another 
limitation. But they will begin anew to- 
morrow! To-day, like the lotus-eaters, 
they will recline on flowery beds, where 
*“‘the poppy hangs in sleep.’’ They 
were the dupes of time. 

This illusion that the will is free 
damns us all. We count habit some- 
thing superficial, an outer coat that can 
be thrown off at pleasure. One may 
as well attempt to step out of his skin 
as to seek to rid himself of stratified 
willing. Habit is the man; and per- 
sonality itself is but the beads of habit 
strung on endless desire. 

Orloff was a prenatal drunkard. His 
early respectability was a disguise. 
The sleeping demon was waiting for 
the psychologic moment. It came, 
and the decent, industrious Orloff 
sloughed off, and ancestral Orloff 
stepped out. Double or triple per- 
sonality is not freakish. We are all 
multiple. Each man is some other 
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man in a different environment. We 
are all Orloffs and possess his possibili- 
ties. The event begets the eventful, 
and the soul is beleaguered with spirits 
crying for birth. And many of them 
are drunkards and lechers. 

The individual isso much data. He 
is a character in a cipher code that 
nobody can read. In this play of life 
we neither select our rdé/es, order the 
climaxes, nor time our exits. The bell 
is rung, the curtain goes up, and we are 
dumfounded to find ourselves on the 
stage, saying strange things to strange 
beings. An utterly illogical climax 
ensues; there are applause or groans, 
the curtain falls witha thump, and—— 

The universe is only provisionally 
rational —a chaos slowly and painfully 
evolving. From the mouth of Demi- 
urge stream endless currents of life, and 
the outermost tip of the farthest current 
is but the last recorded syllable of the 
Word that still struggles for utterance 
in the monster’s throat. How many 
eons has it taken to make this moment? 
How many eons will it take to unmake 
it? This great world, with all its activ- 
ities, existent in an infinitesimal present 
that is ever vanishing, is but residuum 
of an infinite past time. This eternal 
and illusive willing of the individual is 
but the play of gigantic forces which 
whirl and swirl before our eyes, and to 
which we give names in the manner of 
their affection. Only one thing is cer- 
tain, asserts Gorky,—the lust for Power. 

The world at any given moment is a 
brain sketch. To say that the indi- 
vidual is master of his destiny is to say 
that the part is greater than the whole, 
that the passing moment outweighs in 
importance all that has been done in 
the past, when, indeed, it is but the 
past come to birth and the fathering of 
the future. Gorky has stood still fora 
few minutes to report a few facts. 

The word ‘‘Fate,” to most people, 
conjures up horrible things. It is 
thought of as an intangible Something 
standing just back of us; a Presence, 
shadowy but dominating, like those 
nameless, formless figures that night- 
mare brings to the bedside. But Fate 
is no such thing. Fate is compounded 
of the trivial; it is constructed of the 
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nothings of the day. The destiny of 
each soul is present each moment, is 
whole and undivided each moment; it 
is the kernel of each act. Given such 
an ancestry, such a nature, such an en- 
vironment, and I must shake hands in 


just the fashion that I do. Occupa- 
tion, avocation, is Fate. The petty 
lie I just told is Fate. The noble 


deed I just did is Fate. 

The trivial is peddled out to us, and 
we weep or laugh as our disposition 
may be. A beautiful action is nothing 
in itself; it is merely Nature’s plan for 
neutralizing her villainies. The world 
flees before our touch, and the good 
we have not done Nature would not 
have us do. Conscience is but her 
piece de resistance. 

It is Gorky’s thesis that we never 
triumph over environment; we may 
triumph over am environment, but an- 
other instantly closes in on us. The 
soul of the race creates a prison-house, 
and the individual is locked in for life. 
Each generalization we make is but a 
wider limitation. Sometimes life en- 
closes itself in an incident, and we say 
we are undone; but the inner self 
rallies and the obstacle is overcome. 
We imagine ourselves free, but the 
soul’s activities are but limitations act- 
ing from the other side. Moulds and 
masks—such are Gorky’s failures. 

The crimson domino of Time covers 
a witless Eternity. Time is a thing of 
shreds and patches—and we are the 
shreds and patches. Things are not 
made or unmade. They are. Every- 
thing is cut-and-dried in that noiseless 
workshop —the Unconscious. And 
Michael “Henchard, Nana, Chelkash, 
Becky Sharp, Vautrin, Rastignac, Tess, 
Liza, Bazaroff, Anna Karenina, Arthur 
Dimmesdale, Orloff, were but the bau- 
bles of destiny; they slumped in the 
making; they were misfits; they were 
out of tune. 

And which of us is not out of tune? 
Indeed, are we jigging to any tune? 
Is life nothing but a ghost-dance and 
what we call laws the tom-toms? 
And Maxim the Bitter said ‘‘Yea.” 
But the tocsin sounded, and Maxim 
gave himself the lie. He had founda 
thing worth while—Battle! 

















From The Bystander, London 


GORKY THE PRISONER 
“* His writings are the cry of Power from beneath a gag” 
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Winslow Homer 


WINSLOW HOMER personifies the 
clearest type of fresh American virility. 
Like Innes and Wm. Hunt he belongs 
neither to the school of men prominent 
before the Civil War, nor with the ar- 
tists that now contribute to the mass of 
the exhibitions. Sober, earnest, and 
full of movement; his pictures go direct 
to the point with originality of vision, 
and with that strange power of the big 
man who does the thing that subcon- 
sciously we have often felt though never 
expressed. Detail there may be, but 
it is a detail subservient to an end, for 
in color, in disposition of composition, 
and in broad, unhampered drawing 
Homer exhibits a masterly simplicity. 
He is an adept at eliminating whatever 
may divide attention. In ‘* Kissing the 
Moon,”’ the dory would have been such 
a distraction, and accordingly the dory 
lies almost hidden behind a wave 
shoulder. It would be difficult to re- 
call another painting where a boat is 
so concealed or so produces that weird 
sense of the novelty of the moment. 
Yet Homer’s pictures evidence no 
search for effect, as such, or any at- 
tempt to catch the eye by a trick ora 
brush-stroke. Effects are gained, but 
always in subservience to the whole. 
Tricks exist, but he shadows them un- 
der the power of his art. Sincerity, 
gravity, and a sense of dramatic inci- 
dent and of the charm of the natural 
and romantic in these sophisticated 
times pervades his work. The strong 
poetry of the sea softens his realism, 
which is free from the bane of photo- 
graphic accuracy. Local in detail, yet 
universal in appeal, his landscapes and 
marines seldom lack an element of man, 
where his figures, ever less and less 
prominent, are healthy, vital types 
rather than individuals. On occasion 
he has left the important work of his 
life to do water-colors, paintings of in- 
teriors, of sun-bonneted, barefoot girls 
driving sheep, of Yankee boys playing 
marbles, of pickaninnies eating water- 
melon, of New England farmhouses 
and negro huts. But in the end, he 
drifts back to the solemn, big expres- 


sion of the ocean. As in “‘ Kissing the 
Moon,”’ he grasps the force of the 
heave of the swell; asin ‘‘All’s Well!’’ 
he renders vivid the swirl and hiss of 
sliding foam ; as in ‘* The Maine Coast,”’ 
he knows his atmosphere about the wet, 
black rocks, the breakers, the snow, 
the rain-squall clouds, and almost the 
very smell of sea-weed and water. 
Wind touches the white caps of the 


‘wave tops in ‘‘Kissing the Moon.” 


Yet without fail, as by the heads of the 
men in the dory, or by the hand of the 
sailor raised to his chant in “‘All’s 
Well!’’ Homer brings his human note 
where the note is needed. He never 
becomes pretty, but ever remains di- 
rect. He does not toss between “‘truth 
to minor facts’? on the one hand, and 
**search for general effect’’ on the other. 
His tones are bright and full of atmo- 
sphere without being loud while his line 
combines -beauty with vigor. Lack- 
ing self-consciousness he knows what 
things may be put on canvass, what 
left out. 





Winslow Homer was born in Boston 
in 1836. As a boy fond of an out- 
of-door life and fishing he lived around 
Cambridge until, at the age of eighteen, 
he was apprenticed for two years to 
Bufford’s lithographer’s shop in the 
city. At the expiration of his con- 
tract, he made his way to New York, 
where he began to study at the 
night school of the National Academy 
of Design under Rondell, a French 
painter. Not long after, however, he 
consented to go to the front in the Civil 
War as a correspondent for Harper's 
Magazine. In 1864 he made his first 
exhibition with ‘‘Prisoners from the 
Front,’’ which caught the patriotic 
attention of all the then excited per- 
sons who saw it and made a deep im- 
pression among lovers of truth in art. 
He has never been much before the 
public, and now lives in retirement in 
Scarboro, Maine, for a greater part of 
the year. 

H. St. G. 
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Some American Sculptors * 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


AMERICAN sculpture is much more 
closely a product of American condi- 
tions than either our painting or archi- 
tecture. For, while in all three branches 
our artists during the past thirty years 
have derived their technique from 
abroad and mostly from the art schools 
of Paris, the opportunities which have 
confronted the sculptor on his return 
home have grown, for the most part, 
out of the public life in this country. 
On the one hand he has been more 
intimately in touch with the realities of 
our development, and, on the other, 
has been less subject to the bias of in- 
dividual taste and fancy. 

To make this immediately clear it is 
enough to say that American sculpture 
has enjoyed the rare chance of being 
called upon especially to commemorate 
the great incident of the Civil War. 
This means not only that the sculptors 
have found it convenient to live and 
work in their own country and have 
had abundance of opportunity for 
steady and consistent development — 
which in itself is a very considerable 
matter; but, also, that they have come 
under the influence of a powerful in- 
spiration and have found themselves in 
cordial alliance with the great public. 
Their part, accordingly, has been played 
upon a large stage and has represented 
and been enforced by the enthusiasms 
of the People. Indeed, it is probably 
a fact that no set of artists has enjoyed 
so signal opportunities both in the way 
of work and in the higher direction of 
incentive to fine work since the days of 
the Grand Monarque. Their chance, 
moreover, has been proportionately 
greater, because they have not been 
called upon to gratify the vanity of an 
individual, but to embody the pride 
of a nation in which they personally 
shared. If, therefore, they have not 
all risen to the occasion, it is scarcely 
from the lack of opportunity. 

Yet we, all of us, have an ingenious 
knack of discovering excuses when we 


* Copyright, 1904, by Charles H. Caffin. 


achieve less than the circumstances 
might have warranted, and it has been 
so with some of our sculptors. They 
have been heard to bewail the fact that 
their commissions were almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the commemoration 
of some great event or some notable 
personality in American history, so 
that, as they express it, there has been 
little encouragement given in this 
country to ideal sculpture. If they 
mean by this, as we may suspect they 
do, that there has been little popular 
enthusiasm for nude sculpture or for 
semi-classical figures embodying more 
or less vaguely some abstract poetic 
conception, they may be right as to 
the fact and wrong as to the conclusion. 
Certainly our annual exhibitions do 
not repeat the conditions of the French 
Salon; nor, on the occasion of the great 
assemblage of sculpture at the Paris 
Exposition did the American section 
present, like the French, a jungle of 
white trunks and sinuous, branching 
limbs,—‘‘ideal’’ abstractions, for the 
most part either sensually suggestive 
or ‘‘faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly null.’’ In place of these it 
was facts that for the most part were 
embodied in the American sculpture; 
facts of our national life crystallized 
into the person of a Sherman, a Shaw, 
a Washington, or a Lafayette; or facts 
of the old waning Indian life, or of 
our new-born enthusiasm for athletics; 
facts, it is true, though he would be a 
rash man who should venture to deny 
to the embodiment of them a very 
marked quality of idealization. 

For it is too often overlooked that 
the ideal is not a thing apart from life, 
but inherent in it, and that the great 
artists in every branch of culture have 
been those who could dip most deeply 
into life, lift some part of it, and purge 
it of its earthiness and set it glistening 
before our eyes, to increase our pride 
in life and belief in its possibilities of 
nobleness and beauty. Indeed, is it 
possible to conceive of the ideal except 
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CHIEF JUSTICE HORACE GRAY 
By Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


in relation to or by analogy: with 
some actual fact of our experience? If 
not, then surely an artist should have 
little cause for lament if the experi- 
ence upon which he builds his ideal are 
those of a nation rather than of an 
individual. So to take hold of facts, 
however, implies a higher gift on the 
part of the artist than merely to exploit 
the experience of personal sentiments; 
it needs more insight, imagination, and 
grip of life. But if some of our sculptors 
have failed in these particulars, it must 
not be overlooked that they have been 
dragged down to a too literal treatment 
of facts by their patron, the public. 
The latter, especially in the earlier 
part of the last thirty years, has dis- 
played little appreciation for the artistic 
aspects of sculpture, whether for the 


abstract beauty of line and mass or 
for the sentiment which a statue may 
be made to inspire. It has looked 
no farther than a dryly accurate fac- 
simile of a hero’s outward appearance, 
his features and uniform or civilian 
clothes, so that sartorial correctness 
has been held in more esteem than 
artistic suggestion. Anybody could 
cite examples galore of statues which 
in consequence are entirely devoid of 
zsthetic significance or of stimulation 
to the imagination; but the deadening 
influence of this indifference to the art 
aspects of a statue, both upon the public 
and the sculptor, it would be difficult 
to estimate. 

It is because Saint-Gaudens, on the 
one hand, has combated this indiffer- 
ence and compelled the public to recog- 
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PETER COOPER 
By Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Before the Cooper Union at the junction of 
Third and Fourth Avenues, New York 
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HORACE GREELEY 


By J. Q. A. Ward. 
Before the 77zéune Building, Nassau Street, New York 


nize him as an artist, and, on the other, 
has so resolutely fastened upon the 
facts and idealized them so completely, 
that he ranks as our master-sculptor and 
foremost among modern masters of the 


craft. By birth a blend of French and 
Irish stock, by education a Parisian, 
in fact and sympathy he is American. 
His career has been contemporary with 
the nation’s recovery from the throes 
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of civil war, and establishment in power 
and prosperity. That was his high 
chance; the way in which he has seized 
it has been his own. Briefly, it has 
been characterized by two qualities: 
independence and imagination. He 
has kept his public at arm’s length, 
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wart side of his character, the strong 
rib out of which was created the help- 
mate of his strength—the imaginative 
faculty. For the latter has proved 
itself to be as resolute as it islofty. In 
every case it has grounded itself with- 
out evasion or distrust upon the facts 


MR. DANIEL COTTIER 
By Olin Warner 


and set himself to doing only the best 
of which he was capable; so that, for 
example, fifteen years went to the 
making of the Shaw Memorial; a fact, 
in itself, of extraordinary significance, 
when we consider the national disease 
of expedition and the custom of hold- 
ing all kinds of artists to contract and 
time limit. This represents the stal- 


as they might be obvious to all men, 
and then has drawn out of them the 
soul that they contained. I know no 
greater instance of this than his statue 
of Peter Cooper, with its frank accept- 
ance of externals, which in themselves 
were remarkably unfavorable to artistic 
treatment. Yet the personality of the 
seated figure is so wonderfully empha- 








DIANA 
By Olin Warner 
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sized,—its genial, expansive, strong, 
placid character,—that all one’s interest 
and sympathy are concentrated upon it 
as they would have been in presence of 
the man himself in life. Of his statue 
of Lincoln, it may be said that here 
was a character so highly honored, so 
firmly associated in the imagination 
with great events, that the represen- 
tation is necessarily impressive. Yet 
where will you find another imperson- 
ation of Lincoln’ that so moves you? 
One can only explain its superior im- 
pressiveness, by repeating that the 
sculptor’s imagination was one of su- 
perior grasp, and fulness, and intensity 
of sympathy, and that it is fused into 
a most frank acceptance of external 
facts. 

It is impossible in a summary like the 
present te dwell upon Saint-Gaudens’s 
other prominent works: the Shaw Me- 
morial, the ‘‘Grief,’’ in the Rock Creek 
Cemetery near Washington, D.C., the 
‘*General Sherman,’’ and many others; 
or, to note the range of his portraits 
in bas-relief. The last-named, in the 
technical matter of actual modelling, 
are probably the most accomplished of 
his works, having an extraordinarily 
persuasive charm of line and surfaces, 
and an impress of very personal dis- 
tinction. The technical excellence of 
his statues rests mainly in the character 
of their composition, in their simple 
grandeur of line and mass, their effect 
of permanence, stableness, and dignity, 
so notably monumental. While the bas- 
reliefs are indicative of delicate percep- 
tion and sensitive artistic feeling, the 
big works are expressive of the intel- 
lectual and imaginative force which is 
most of all the cause of Saint-Gaudens’s 
pre-eminence. 

For so balanced a union of these two 
faculties is unusual in the artistic mind. 
More often one or the other predomi- 
nates; the intellectual, for example, in 
the case of John Quincy Adams Ward. 
Born in 1830, the latter is the dean of 
the fraternity, and, both by his works 
and by his position as President of the 
Sculpture Society since its commence- 
ment, has had a powerful influence 
upon the progress of the art. During BACOMANTE 
the crisis of the Civil War he produced By Frederick MacMonnies 
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CHRISTIAN S. T. HAHNEMANN 
By Chas. H. Niehaus 


“‘The Freedman”: a negro whose fet- 
ters have been struck off and who is 
looking up in the first bewildered con- 
sciousness of liberty. It fitted the 
temper of the time and was imme- 
diately popular, and most deservedly 
so. For it was free both from any 


clap-trap appeal to sentiment, and from 
such ingenuous representation of the 
mere facts as characterized the Rogers 
groups, so popular at that time with 
all classes. It was, indeed, a work 
of singular reserve, and, what is even 
more significant, considering the period 
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ALMA MATER 


By Daniel C. French 
On the Steps of the Library of 
Columbia College, New York 
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THE COWBOY MOUNTING 
By Solon H. Borglum 


of its production, represented a thor- 
oughly sculptural conception of the 
subject; a clear and comprehensive 
summary of the salient fact of the 
subject interpreted in terms that best 
befitted the character of the medium. 
The same qualities, matured by re- 
flection and experience, reappear in 


Ward's two greatest works: the statues 
of Greeley and of Henry Ward Beecher; 
both of which, it should be noted, have 
for their background the great national 
struggle, for the latter represents 
Beecher as he confronted hostile audi- 
ences during his memorable semi-diplo- 
matic visit to England. In intellectual 








THE HEWER 


By George Grey Barnard 





A BUST 
By Herbert Adams 











force and downright. sculptural. impres- 
siveness both these statues -rival the 
‘‘Peter Cooper ’’ and “‘Lincoln’’ of St. 
Gaudens, but lack the additional qual- 
ity of persuasiveness that the latter 
exhibit. In fact, they illustrate, if 
I mistake not, the predominance of 
the intellectual over the imaginative 
faculty. ; 

This quality of imagination, affecting 
the choice and conception of a subject, 
and determining the manner of its ren- 
dition, has nowhere appeared so purely 
in American sculpture as in that of the 
late Olin Warner. Circumstances 
brought to him the making of several 
portrait-statues, such as those of Garri- 
son and General Devens; but the work 
of his choice was portrait-bysts, figures, 
and heads in bas-relief, and nude 
statues, such as that of ‘‘ Diana,’’ with 
little doubt the most beautiful nude 
that American sculpture has yet pro- 
duced. In all of these the particular 
bias of his mind proved itself to be 
toward the old Greek ideal of abstract 
beauty, of the love of form and of the 
character of form for its own sake. It 
was exhibited most freely in the nudes, 
with their quivering sensibility of con- 
tour, flowerlike and fragrant, united, 
however, to a firmness of modelling, 
strength of structure, and suppleness 
of movement that demonstrate how 
completely the imagination of the artist 
was in accord with the instinct of the 
sculptor. But equally in his portrait 
studies, if you search for it, you will 
find this abstract quality. The char- 
acter of the head appealed to him, but 
not in a psychological way as belong- 
ing to a distinct personality, but for its 
possession of certain typal qualities, 
affording material for his imagination 
to produce some ideal result. Thus 
the bust of Mr. Daniel Cottier, while 
at the same time, I believe, a good 
likeness, sets one thinking, not of an 
individuality but of a Greek type of 
head, permanently and comprehensively 
appealing. For the modelling of the 
flesh, the wrinkle of eyelid, curve of 
nostril, and disposition and drawing of 
each part of the hair and beard,—all 
the details, in fact, reveal-the artist’s 
aim to extract from them the essence of 
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their -character, the final analysis of 
their power to quicken the artistic sen- 
sibility, and of their capacity to yield 
artistic expression. It isa quality very 
difficult to put into words, but clearly 
recognizable in the presence of this and 
other portraits by Warner, which in 


‘consequence make an extraordinarily 


vital claim upon one’s appreciation. 

This precision and delicacy of-model- 
ling has been carried, probably, to even 
greater perfection by Frederick Mac- 
monnies. As a student, his skill in 
drawing was remarkable, and after he 
became a pupil of Saint-Gaudens he 
speedily proved himself as proficient in 
the manipulation of clay. What other 
men have to labor at, came to him with 
ease; and his mastery over his medium 
was consummate. There was some- 
thing faunlike in the ebullient versa- 
tility of this youthful genius, and it 
revealed itself at first in charming works 
of fancy, such as ‘‘ Diana,’ ‘‘Pan of 
Rohallion’’ and a ‘‘ Faun with Heron,”’ 
full of gamesome grace. Neither in- 
tellect nor imagination played much 
part in them, but in their stead a 
youthful joyousness expressed with 
masterly skill. With time this spon- 
taneousness waned, and the “‘Bac- 
chante,”” a masterpiece of technical 
proficiency, has a suspicion of forced 
gayety, while the multiplication of com- 
missions, tempting him to put too great 
a strain upon his versatility, gradually 
tend to reliance upon the model rather 
than upon his own creativeness of 
spirit, and some of his later work in 
consequence is jaded and altogether 
uninspired. But, with these exceptions, 
the bulk of his extraordinary output 
may be reckoned as the most proficient 
in a technical way that American 
sculpture has yet produced; although 
a limitation again must be noted, for 
his technique covers construction, mod- 
elling, and movement, but scarcely 
includes composition, especially when 
more than one figure at a time is 
treated. 

It is, in fact, in this larger element 
of design, the composing of the mass, 
that American sculptors as a whole 
have proved themselves to be least ac- 
complished, and it-is his skill in this 
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direction which helps to signalize 


Charles H. Niehaus. After receiving 
his training in Germany, for he is one 
of the few exceptions to the rule that 
all our sculptors have graduated from 
the schools of Paris, he resided for some 
time in Rome, studying the nude in 
antique sculpture. This has left a very 
marked impression upon his work as 
seen, for example, in the nude statue 
of ‘‘The Driller’’on the Drake monu- 
ment in Titusville, Pennsylvania, and 
in the gowned figure of Hahnemann, 
in Washington, D. C. In each case 
the composition is remarkably impres- 
sive; the Hahnemann massive and 
stable, with a beautiful suavity in its 
restful lines,—the nude figure expres- 
sive of action under full control. Both 
of these statues rank among the very 
best in this country. 

In the same category is Paul W. Bart- 
lett’s ‘‘Michelangelo,’’ which strikes 
the one strong note amidst the sculp- 
ture under the dome of the Library of 
Congress. It represents also the one 
really big thing in this sculptor’s career, 
unless we except the tympanum upon 
the facade of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in which he collaborated with 
J. Q. A. Ward. 

If we continue our search for the 
strong thing, which smites home at 
once and leaves a lasting impression, 
we come upon two other of the younger 
men—Solon H. Borglum and George 
Guy Barnard. The former served his 
time as a cowboy; the freedom of the 
West is in his blood; he knows his 
horse as a slave and friend; the daring 
and danger of the life has been a habit 
of his experience. Consequently his 
statuettes of horses and cowboys are 
full of force without being forced,—the 
real thing, product of the closest ob- 
servation and sympathy, void of all 
academical formule, yet with a large, 
wild grace of form and sentiment, the 
very expression of the large, free life. 
And another, who is filled to the brim 
with the unconventionality of the 
West, is Barnard, only his mind is of 
the speculative, dreamy cast, that 


would interpret the actualities of life in 
terms of the mystical and philosophical. 
As a boy, studying in Chicago before 
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there was any flourishing Institute with 
its well-regulated schools, he made the 
acquaintance of some casts of Michel- 
angelo’s work. Wandering beside the 
stream of the Mississippi and later by 
the waters of the Great Lakes, he had 
already, boy as he was, experienced 
some vague, wide thoughts as to the 
relation of humanity to the universe, 
and these casts in some way, not yet 
comprehended, gave voice to them. 
Saving a little’money, he went to Paris, 
studied and starved and finally sent to 
the Salon the products of his labors. 
They were accepted, highly considered, 
and won for him the patronage of the 
late Mr. Alfred Corning Clark. The 
‘“*Pan,’’ bought by that gentleman to 
be placed in Central Park, is a very re- 
markable work, especially if the age of 
the sculptor when he modelled it is 
considered, for it expresses with some- 
thing of the abstract grandeur of the 
Greek conception the idea of pure ani- 
malism, the lusty, lazy contentment 
of a creature comfortably in accord 
with the simple promptings of nature. 
Rodin criticised it as being deficient in 
nuance of modelling; and this probably 
applies to all of Barnard’s work. It is 
felt in the large and somewhat vaguely ; 
structurally correct, but rudimentary ; 
conspicuous for scope of conception 
rather than for analytical precision; in 
a word, perhaps, Western. Yet for 
this very reason it is peculiarly stimu- 
lating; frank, untrammelled, bracingly 
original. 

In marked contrast with the vigor of 
these two men is the gentler art of 
Daniel Chester French and Herbert 
Adams. The former in his youth came 
under the personal influence of Emer- 
son. Fitting in with his own tempera- 
ment, it has left its impress upon his 
life and work, characterizing both with 
a distinct fineness of thought and feel- 
ing, not exactly intellectual, still less 
emotional, that may perhaps be de- 
scribed as habitual high-mindedness. 
It has affected his technique in a simi- 
lar direction, giving it a propriety and 
elegant gravity that make his work 
more academical in the best sense than 
that of any other sculptor in this coun- 
try. At times, as in the memorial to 














Gallaudet, the teacher of the deaf, and 
to the sculptor Milmore, the latter bet- 
ter known as ‘‘Death and the Sculp- 
tor,’ he succeeds in moving one’s 
sensibility very keenly; at other times 
the feeling suggested is rather one of 
respect for the gravity and gracious- 
ness of his work. 

That of Adams, however, being in a 
much greater degree the product of 
temperament, has a correspondingly 
greater degree of individuality and 
personal appeal. Asa student in Paris, 
he spent much time in the Louvre, at- 
tracted by the pictures and particularly 
by those of the early Renaissance, and 
unconsciously, as it would appear, his 
feeling and work in sculpture drew 
toward the spirit and method of the 
Florentine sculptors in marble of the fif- 
teenth century. Like theirs, his early 
work has more of the painter quality 
than the sculptural, with a preference 
for the color effects of light and shade 
and for highly finished surfaces and 
decorative treatment, rather than- for 
the organic structural qualities of form 
and movement. A beautiful example is 
the bust of his wife, which has, too, that 
peculiar mystery of expression which 
is associated with the Florentine por- 
traits in marble. Of late he has been 
working in collaboration with the archi- 
tect Mr. Charles F. McKim, and the 
result already has been a marked ad- 
vance in the structural import of his 
figures and in their architectonic. rela- 
tion to the surrounding architecture. 
His work, indeed, has become stronger 
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in a purely sculptural way, with some 
loss, not necessarily permanent, of the 
delicate imagination of his earlier ones. 
But in all he shows himself to be pos- 
sessed of the rare gift of decorative in- 
vention: his treatment of flower forms 
representing a most delightful blend 
of the conventional and of nature 
study. : 

The only other sculptor who ap- 
proaches him in this respect is Philip 
Martiny, whose staircase in the Con- 
gressional Library, té mention only 
one of his works, is proof of the copi- 
ousness of his invention and the ex- 
uberant facility of his skill. In the 
neighboring field of decorative statuary, 
for the embellishment of grounds and 
buildings, notable work has been done 
by J. Massey Rhind, Karl Bitter, 


. Charles Grafly, Isidore Konti, R. Hin- 


ton Perry, and in animal sculpture 
for the same purpose by A. Phimister 
Proctor, Edward Kemeys, and H. K. 
Bush-Brown. 

But here I must stop abruptly; not 
because the subject is exhausted, but 
because the present occasion permits 
only a summary of some of our sculp- 
tors. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to suggest to those who have not 
hitherto made any particular study of 
the matter, that in our artistic develop- 
ment of the past thirty years sculpture 
has played a most important part. 
Not only have our sculptors increased 
in numbers and proficiency, but the 
public itself has been aroused to more 
artistic appreciation. 


The Early Novels of George Meredith 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


GEORGE MEREDITH was born in 
Hampshire, England, in 1828. When 
he sent out his first volume, a book of 
ineffective poems, in 1851, Thackeray 
had published ‘‘ Vanity Fair” and ‘‘ Pen- 


dennis,” and was writing ‘‘Henry Es- - 


mond,’’ in which was the ‘‘deal of pains 
that went for nothing.’’ Dickens stood 
between ‘‘David Copperfield’’ and 
“Bleak House.” ‘‘Jane Eyre’’ and 


“‘Shirley’’ had made their mark. 
Trollope was well launched on his pro- 
lific career, Charles Reade was at work 
on ‘‘Peg Woffington,’’ Bulwer’s popu- 
larity was hardly waning. Eight years 
later, when ‘‘The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel’’ was published, the back- 
ground against which a new work of 
fiction must make itself felt was en- 
riched still further. ‘‘Scenes of Cler- 
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ical Life’’ had just appeared, and 
Thackeray with ‘‘The Virginians”’ had 
closed the door upon the wonderful 
group of novels by which he brought 
upon himself the various titles of cynic 
and sentimentalist. 

Romance, realism, manners, and 
morals were all in the field at once. 
In ‘‘ Richard Feverel’’ all were present, 
cheerfully working together within the 
strangest conceivable outline to pro- 
duce a history acceptable to the most 
incredulous as @ portrayal of life. 

Yet it was clearly obvious that the 
young writer, taking his place at once 
by the side of Thackeray and George 
Eliot, was to an unusual degree inde- 
pendent of contemporary influence. 
His fantasy was not that of Dickens; his 
attitude toward the social spectacle not 


that of Thackeray ; his psychology | 


not that of George Eliot; his humor 
not that of any other writer, living or 
dead. It was impossible to deny that 
he was an artist working ‘‘in life,’’ yet 
the result was so much stranger than 
fiction as to wear the very face of truth 
with an air of unreality. There was, 
however, back in the early part of the 
century a model, which, it has already 
been noted, bore a certain relation to 
Mr. Meredith’s early work; a relation 
that, slight as it was, could be called 
definite. Mr. Meredith’s father-in-law, 
Thomas Love Peacock, in ‘‘ Headlong 
Hall’’ and “‘ Nightmare Abbey,”’ looked 
at his characters with a whimsical dis- 
cernment that to-day cannot fail to sug- 
gest the author of “‘the wise youth,”’ 
Adrian Harley, and the mighty dyspep- 
tic, Hippias Feverel. In ‘‘ Nightmare 
Abbey ’’ the philosophic hero troubled 
with ‘‘the passion for reforming the 
world,’’ the intercourse between per- 
sonages of fixed ideas and eccentric in- 
terests, the two heroines with sharply 
contrasting temperaments, the intellec- 
tual endowment of the dark Marionetta, 
the tendency toward aphorism in the 
conversations, the snatches of rhyme 
and song, the recondite quotation and 
reference, the beauties of the descrip- 
tive passages, the sagacity of the insight 
into human nature, the satiric comment 
on the part of the author, all provide a 
sufficiently noticeable family likeness 





to Mr. Meredith’s first novel. It is, 
then, probable, at the least, that Mr. 
Meredith supported himself lightly 
upon this precursor for his first leap 
inte-the saddle. 

‘“*The Ordeal of Richard Feverel ’’ is, 
nevertheless, in its completed state, an 
achievement singular in kind, despite 
these resemblances and derivations. 
It has none of the insecurity of adoles- 
cence. The reflections, the workman- 
ship, the observation, the spirit, are as 
mature as the wisdom of age could have 
made them/ It contains all the es- 
sential elements of the later work, so 
distinguished in quality, so original in 
point of view,.and so saturated with sig- 
nificance. (ices as in ‘‘The Amazing 
Marriage,’’ as in ‘‘One of Our Con- 
querors,’’ as in ‘‘ Vittoria”’ and ‘‘ Diana 
of the Crossways,’’ we obtain a start- 
ling and disconcerting vision of the 
effect upon natural beings of the steel 
band of custom compressing them. 
The ‘‘System” by which Richard is 
educated for his ordeal and its ensuing 
tragedy stands reasonably for the arti- 
ficial conventions of pure theory. The 
social system by which his affection for 
Lucy, the farmer’s niece, is uncompro- 
misingly condemned, is summoned to 
answer deep questions before the tri- 
bunal of the author’s searching logic. 
The whole fierce battle between Nature 
and Science, Art, Civilization, Mask, 
I}lusion, is waged in this intricate tale. ) 
If it had been begun, as Mr. James 
suggests ‘‘Madame Bovary”’ was be- 
gun by. Flaubert, “‘as a premeditated 
classic, a masterpiece pure and simple, 
a thing of conscious perfection and a 
contribution of the first magnitude to 
the literature of his country,’ it could 
hardly have covered more completely 
the region in which Mr. Meredith’s 
mind thenceforth was to work, or have 
indicated more surely the problem that 
was chiefly to engage him, the dis- 
covery, that is, behind veils of custom 
and usage, of the actual shape of Na- 
ture, the focus of all human interest, 
and the essential beauty at the founda- 
tion of all surface complexity. 

In ‘‘One of Our Conquerors” he was 
later to say that Natalie, the most pa- 
thetic of his heroines, ‘‘stood in t 








subterranean recess [her conscience] 
for Nature against the Institutions of 
Man,”’ and again in the same book he 
was to say: ‘‘We may be rebels against 
our time and its laws: if we are really 
for Nature we are not lawless.’’ This 
seems to be the note of his philos- 
ophy from the beginning to the end. 
Richly elaborated and fortified, this 
is certainly the theme of the mass of 
literature for which he is responsible, 
this recognition of the natural, the un- 
sophisticated, the unperverted and un- 
diminished charm of humanity at its 
heart, of the real creature within us,— 
the essential self, whom, if we ourselves 
meet, according to the old Hartz le- 
gend, we die. ; 

( In the later books the search for es- 
sential nature and the impassioned 
recognition verge at times upon-the 
mood of the fanatic, as in ‘‘ The Amaz- 
ing Marriage,” but in ‘‘The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel’’ they are inspired by 
the austerity of pure idealism and sup- 
ported by the freshest of observation, 
the heartiest of humor, and the most 
poetic response to the influences of the 
sweet English country life. The book, 
despite the whimsicality and perversity 
of the fable, is a criticism of life de- 
veloped with sufficient gravity. We 
are led by the interest of the plot and 
of the highly individualized characters, 
unconsciously, toward a goal at which 
the tricksy spirit of Comedy leaves us 
confronted by the tragic in a stark and 
sinister aspect such as it seldom wears 
for usin Mr. Meredith’s company.) We 
are led, also, to a very simple belief, 
such as Thackeray, perhaps, would 
have acclaimed; such as he, at all 
events, reiterated not less forcibly in 
his own works —a belief in common 
goodness, the goodness of a soyl forte 
et belle, but, above all, simple. ( ‘‘Give 
me nothing but commonplace, unpre- 
tending people!’’ is the cry of Lady 
Blandish in the last chapter, as she 
passes in review the disaster wrought 
by the ‘‘Scientific Humanist.’’ It is 


the wisdom, the clear philosophy of 


these commonplace, unpretending peo- 
ple, it turns out, that shows us the way 
out of entanglements brought upon us 
by human subtlety, that 
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Leads Life to an intelligible Lord, 
The rebel discords up the sacred mount. 


Mrs. Berry, a character belonging to 
the class of Mrs. Poyser and with a 
greater heart if not with keener wit, 
enunciates the answer to the ‘‘System.” 

“‘One gets so addle-pated thinkin’ 
many things. That ’s why we see 
wonder’ clever people goin’ wrong—to 
my mind. I think it ’s al’ays the plan 
in a dielemmer to pray God and walk 
forward.’’ This certainly is not a com- 
plicated doctrine: it has been spoken 
convincingly by other writers in accents 
of every time and every language. 
Why, then, it is pertinent to ask, 
should Mr. Meredith treat it with such 
circumlocution, and wrap it about with 
so many threads of suggestion? Why, 
above all, should he construct a plot so 
fabulous to bring it at last to light? 
Why should the men and women of 
his creation play such exaggerated parts 
if the curtain at last is to fall upon a 
scene of such unremarkable simplicity? 
“*Is this all we are to learn from the 
ironical vision of human infirmity at 
which we have assisted?”’ we hear our- 
selves ask in disillusionment. Wehave 
been keyed up to the extraordinary, 
and we receive the ordinary with less 
than our usual appreciation of its value. 


- Mrs. Berry is an antagonist too little 


distinguished to pit against Sir Austen 
Feverel. As the mouthpiece of virtue 
and common sense she moves our 
laughter instead of our tears, in a tale 
tragic with death and dishonor as 
mighty factors in its composition. 
Whatever satisfaction we find it pos- 
sible to gain from our answers to these 
complaints we must seek, of course, in 
the point of view of the author, and, 
fortunately for us, he has been lavish 
in communicating his point of view. 
It appears to have been clearly in his 
mind from the first that to avoid “‘the 
malady of sameness’’ is the safeguard 
of his art. To be commonplace is to 
be impotent, ‘invalid, and feeble. It 
has also been clearly in his mind that 
conduct is interesting chiefly as an in- 
dex to character, and that a writer who 
does not instruct as to primary, secon- 
dary, and tertiary motives, with all 
their entanglements and complications, 
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is dealing childishly with his material. 
To follow the workings of the brain 
has been to him an exciting chase, sur- 
passing in exhilaration even the study 
of the heart. ‘‘To preserve Romance 
(we exchange a sky for a ceiling if we 
let it go),’’ he says, ‘‘we must be inside 
the heads of our people as well as the 
hearts; more than shaking the kaleido- 
scope of hurried spectacles, in days of 
growing activity of the head.” He 
has not been content to accept life asa 
mystery from which we may be guided 
by instinctive tendencies toward simple 
standards of right and wrong. Like 
Goethe, he has observed that 


A good man, through obscurist aspiration, 
Has still an instinct of the one true way, 


but he has interrogated human nature 
to discover the devious paths it treads 
before it acts upon its instincts—or in 
opposition tothem. He has systemat- 
ically peeled layer after layer of tough 
social cant away from the soul of man 
in order to reach its elemental charac- 
ter. In the process he has fluently 
explained the composition of these 
protecting layers, and with immense 
science has shown us, somewhat tech- 
nically for our understanding, how we 
are made. It may have occurred to him 


at times that we are not understand- | 


ing him, that our introspective vision 
is not sufficiently keen to follow his 
microscopic investigations and analy- 
ses. It is to meet our need, we may 
infer, that he has enlarged the types, 
and, like a lecturer with lantern slides, 
has set us gaping over the extraordinary 
aspect of our inner mechanism. He 
may seem, like his unfortunate Hippias, 
to dwell too fondly on the machinery 
by which ordinary results are achieved, 
but we have not the effrontery to doubt 
his conclusions. An agonizing recog- 
nition of the precision of his outline 


. forbids question. Possibly the most 


cowardly of us are even thankful to 
him for his frequent excursions into 
the fantastic, and his difficult commen- 
tary and explanation. These give a 
merciful veil of atmosphere, shielding 
us from the scorching light of high in- 
telligence. But, unquestionably, they 
are bewildering. And they are not 





rendered less bewildering by the temper 
of Mr. Meredith’s mind, which is that 
of the satirist. It is not until we reach 
the famous “‘ Prelude’’ to “‘ The Egoist”’ 
that we are treated to a serious discus- 
sion of the spirit in which life should. 
be studied. There we are told specifi- 
cally that “the chief consideration for 
us is, what particular practice of Art in 
letters is the best for the Book of our 
common wisdom; so that with clearer 
minds and livelier manners -we may 
escape, as it were, into daylight and 
song from a land of fog-horns’’; and it 
is decided for us that to read the Book 
aright we must read it by the light of 
the Comic Spirit. It is a light that 
shines remorselessly upon pretentious- 
ness, sentimentalism, and egoism. The 
*‘laughter of reason refreshed ”’ is inex- 
tinguishable, and there are moments 
for all of us when it sounds in our ears 
like the horrid din of common mockery. 
In our least intelligent moments we 
weary unutterably of chuckling at our 
dearest shams. The wit that exposes 
them awakens no response in our hu- 
mor. To live daily with banter even 
of the highest sort is mentally exhaust- 
ing, and the love of conventional moods, 
draped and posed in decent formalism, 
is apt to spring up within us in pure 
contradictoriness. We are ready, in- 
deed, to deny the sham because we are 
allowed so little to forget it; or we take 
it to our hearts in sheer pity for its 
baiting. But we cannot seriously cheat 
ourselves. We know that the Comic 
Spirit has found the reality in each of 
us by that irritating method of discern- 
ing and discarding our pretences. 

In Mr. Meredith’s earlier books, he 
is at pains to modify somewhat his ex- 
treme enjoyment of our idiosyncrasies, 
and this may be one reason for our 
finding the earlier books the more 
agreeable to read, since, undeniably, it 
requires more than average amiability 
uninterruptedly to join in a laugh 
against oneself. After ‘‘ The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,’’ come a pair of 
novels so cheerfully direct in their 
method as to form a special chapter in 
the development of his style. “‘Evan 
Harrington’”’ and ‘‘Rhoda Fleming”’ 
bear, certainly, a strong family likeness 














to their predecessor. (No other hand 
than Mr. Meredith’s could have brought 
about their curious union of fantasy 
with realism, and as works of art they 
must stand together, the most nearly 
perfect of his productions. ‘*‘The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel ’’ is more beau- 
tiful in single passages, even in whole 
chapters, and more representative of 
its author’s peculiar quality ;) **Beau- 
champ’s Career” is deeper in sentiment, 
with a more purely poetic delineation 
of poetic character; ‘*The Egoist’’ is 
a greater feat of sustained and bril- 
liant investigation of a universal type; 
‘‘Diana of the Crossways ’”’ is a sharper 
challenge to the sympathies of the 
brain; “‘One of Our Conquerors”’ is a 
more mellow product of experienced 
observation in fields of human tragedy, 
the ripened and enriched outcome of 
the philosophy that evolved Feverel’s 
ordeal; but in balanced structure, in 
the dramatic grapple between duty and 
inclination, in the unflagging pursuit of 
the end forecast by the beginning, 
in the simplification of complex truth 
without inordinate aphorism, these two 
novels of Mr. Meredith’s vigorous 
fourth decade surpass all their fellows. 

“Evan Harrington” is sufficiently 
comic in spirit and construction suc- 
cessfully to cheat the unwary into 
the belief that the serious side of 
life has been avoided. What could 
be less serious than the predicament of 
Evan, the son of a preposterous tailor, 
forced into the society of high circles, 
and put to the test by the most amus- 
ing tricks and misadventures? The 
absurdity runs very smoothly. The 
Countess is an offspring of thé au- 
thor’s wildest fancy, tempered only 
by an observation that, like sweet 
Rose Jocelyn, is incapable of a lie. 
The side play between Harry Jocelyn 
and the Countess, and the merry ad- 
venture of Mr. Raikes, are the product 
of a mind heartily enjoying itself. 
The intricate snare laid by fate for 
Evan’s honesty of purpose is adroitly 
fashioned to prick the attention of the 
reader without uncomfortably enlisting 
his sympathies. There could hardly 
be better trifling for the idle moments 
of a summer day than is offered by this 
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clever dance on the prejudices of a de- 
lightful society. It is, perhaps, only 
when the book is read in a mood 
unsympathetic with frivolity that its 
deeper qualities appear and affirm the 
author’s resolute pursuit of his ideal, 
and the patient listening at the doors 
of truth by which his remarkable 
story has been dignified and humanized. 
‘‘Our comedies are frequently youth's 
tragedies,’’ he says, and nothing could 
be more charming than the kindness of 
his compassion for the comic ordeal of 
young Evan and young Rose. He 
touches it with light, respectful hands, 
and turns it about with smiling interest 
in the multitudinous lights and reflec- 
tions that fall upon it from the glitter- 
ing tangle of the surrounding world. 
After he has laid it down we realize 
that he has made it serve a purpose 
more profound than the mere moving 
us to smiles of condescension and 
cynicism. He has brought out in 
beautiful, firm modelling the inner re- 
finement of the tailor’s son, with his 
trepidations and lapses and flights into 
splendid courage. He has drawn a 
shining and unforgettable portrait of 
Rose Jocelyn, the music of whose name 
is a trivial joy beside the lovely har- 
mony of her character; and an image, 
hardly less inspiring in rich sincerity, 
of Lady Jocelyn, the mother. 

It is difficult, indeed, in all fiction 
to find another mother and daughter 
whose words and acts leave in the mind 
such a sense of ringing purity, as though 
deep-toned bells had chimed in clear 
air. And the small, fantastic incidents 
so whimsically described have played 
about these fair English women and 
this sturdy English boy without affect- 
ing their dignity. The iron band of 
custom in this case has been broken by 
honest hands, and nature appears with- 
out disguise, as enchanting as it seems 
when, now and then in life, we obtain a 
glimpse of it. It is when we read in a 
mood to enjoy this result; to. respond 
to all the absurd and touching tempta- 
tions of the two poor children envel- 
oped by society, to thrill somewhat to 
the vigorous young struggles against 
insidious young pride, to be moved 
somewhat by the frank happiness of 
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natural hearts, to accept uncomplain- 
ingly Mr. Meredith’s demand that we 
keep ourselves alive to a hundred im- 
pressions at once, that we find in ‘‘ Evan 
Harrington’’ a peculiarly exhilarating 
fragment of the human comedy, to be 
cherished as the happiest farce in the 
world, the bright laughter of a staunch 
and liberal heart,—a heart that has 
had its passions and exaltations into 
the bargain, as none can doubt when 
following the two lovers through their 
troubled Paradise. The emotional de- 
tachment of the author, conspicuous 
enough at times and in the later books, 
is nowhere less conspicuous than when 
the tremulous fervors of Evan and 
Rose are at his mercy. Only a mind 
reverent of youth and dreams could 
have created the twenty-third chapter, 
through the green pastures of which 
flows a limpid stream, playing its. ex- 
quisite part in the scene of boyish de- 
votion. And in such passages as this 
from the subsequent chapter, we feel 
that here at least the Comic Spirit is 
subdued to its tenderest mood; ap- 
proving and rewarding all sentiment, 
however rapturous, that is void of 
pretence: 


A delicious morning had followed the lovely 
night. The stream flowed under Evan’s eyes like 
something in a lower sphere now. His passion 
took him up as if a genie had lifted him into mid- 
air and showed him the world on a palm of a hand; 
and yet, as he dressed by the window, little chinks 
in the garden wall, and nectarines under their shiny 
leaves, and the white walks of the garden, were 
stamped on his hot brain accurately and lastingly. 
Ruth upon the lips of Rose: that voice of living 
constancy made music to him everywhere. ‘* Thy 
God shall be my God.” He had heard it all 
through the night. 


The reader, reflecting that the issue of 
this constancy turns upon the position 
in English society of a tailor’s son, must 
reflect also that genius—which is merely 
the gift of reading the human soul—is 
capable of consecrating whatever it may 
choose. In the character of the elder 
Harrington, ‘“‘the great Mel,’’ Mr. 
Meredith introduces a type peculiarly 
acceptable to his Comic Muse, a type 
in which only lovers of pure romance 
can delight. Like Richmond Roy and 
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Sir Willoughby Patterne, this superb 
tailor belongs to the imaginations who 
live in the actor’s world, and, by dream- 
ing themselves what they are not, 
become what they dream. His audaci- 
ties and adequacies, his florid genius 
for amusing and astounding the slower 
minds about him, his indifference to all 
but the splendid game of ‘‘make-be- 
lieve ’’’ constitute a figure more or less 
familiar to all of us. He is the em- 
bodiment of caprice, of the insanity of 
sane minds. He gives form and color 
to the wildest whims of which we are 
capable. He stands frankly for the 
irresponsible side of human nature from 
which all mad crimes and all excessive 
achievements are born. It is possible 
to call him artificial, though it is safer 
to call him abnormal, but he is not out- 
side the recognition of any one who has 
disported himself in the wonderland of 
unfulfilled ambitions. Most of us in 
fancy have seen ourselves emerge from 
our tailordom into a shining field be- 
yond our natural reach. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Meredith 
that he created a few figures in the im- 
age of this human quality which ordi- 
narily we see only in brief glimpses of 
half-reluctant insight, at the moments 
when we behold ourselves or our fellow 
men in denuded childishness of spirit. 
His world is not, perhaps, a real world in 
the sense of being the world we discern 
with unaided vision; it is a world carica- 
tured as by the masters of caricature; 
shown, that is, with such emphasized 
truth as to appear incredible. All the 
features may be drawn to the normal 
scale, when suddenly a nose, a mouth, 
or an eye is forced upon the attention 
until we cry out in protest. And then 
to the end of our days we keep finding 
among our companions such noses, 
mouths, or eyes. It cannot be denied 
that these interruptions to the sense of 
beauty tend to impress upon the mind 
the idea that an artist so unquestionably 
powerful, but so alive to the charms of 
eccentricity, will miss the highest place 
among those who have given form to 
ideas. Form is so much a matter of law 
—‘‘if we are really for Nature we are 
not lawless!’’ —that to exaggerate or 
exceptionally to emphasize a human 











characteristic in a picture of men and 
women has an effect of impiety: it is 
not the part of a creator, we say, to 
pull a star from its orbit that its singu- 
lar shining better may be seen. For- 
tunately in ‘‘Evan Harrington” the 
great Mel is not an integral part of the 
story. Unlike Sir Willoughby and 
Richmond Roy, he takes his place at 
once in the shadows of the past. His 
vast ornate physiognomy looms dimly 
behind the agitated group of his de- 
scendants as if it were merely a part of 
a faded tapestry into which was woven 
the story of Homeric adventures. It is 
this that saves the order and congruity 
of the tale. It is only needed to con- 
trast it with ‘‘The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond’”’ to observe its ad- 
vantage in this respect. 

In ‘‘Rhoda Fleming ’’ no such gro- 
tesque outline is permitted. If‘‘ Evan 
Harrington ’”’ is the comedy par excel- 
lence of Mr. Meredith’s young achieve- 
ment, ‘‘Rhoda Fleming ”’ is its tragedy, 
almost devoid, as in rare instances is 
the case in actual life, of lighter acci- 
dents and alleviations. There are, in- 
deed, ironically humorous episodes, 
such as the conduct of Algernon at the 
races and the deeds of Mas’ Gammon 
at table. Both Mas’ Gammon and Mrs. 
Sumfit are irresistibly comic characters 
without the poise and weight of Mrs. 
Berry, and with all her quaint logic of 
therusticmind. There are also phrases 
that break in upon solemn scenes like 
the patter of cool raindrops, as when 
the old farmer, musing upon his daugh- 
ter at the mercy of the London stimu- 
lus, mutters, “‘Ay, if shed got to pay 
six men every Saturday night, she 
would n’t complain o’ the quiet.”” But 
these are the merest flickers of light in 
the dusky history of Dahlia’s ordeal, 
more wretched, as it is more common 
than that of Richard Feverel. It isa 
mark of Mr. Meredith’s deep insight 
that he shows the hand of fate as rest- 
ing heaviest upon the light young crea- 
ture to whom the joys of the material 
and sentimental world called loudest. 
We find it more possible to realize her 
suffering than that of her austere sister 
for the simple reason that more joy is 
possible toher, It is Rhoda, however, 
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who embodies Mr. Meredith’s idea of 
the Tragic Muse, the spirit devoid of 
imagination. Unlike the rest of his 
heroines, she is narrow of mind and in- 
flexible of conscience. To a modern 
American reader she suggests the strait 
New England souls of modern Ameri- 
can fiction who live and are saved by 
the letter of the law. Her progress 
toward the cruelest mistake of inno- 
cence, the substitution of one crime for 
another as a penance of the soul, is 
marked by no deviation, and the prob- 
lem that becomes of absorbing interest 
is not that of Dahlia’s restoration to 
the social world, but of Rhoda’s con- 
tinuance in the blind obstinacy of good- 
ness that leads her to the murder of 
regenerating and cleansing influences 
in human life. The sin of unintelligent 
conscientiousness screams through her 
set lips, and we are left, for once at 
least, to draw our own conclusion and 
to ask ourselves if it is perhaps the ab- 
sence of the Comic Spirit at the birth 
of these restricted natures that makes 
deep wisdom impossible to them. As 
a philosopher, as a Friend-of-Wisdom, 
Mr. Meredith could do no less than 
show us in unsparing detail the results 
of her lack of it. Yet also as the friend 
of wisdom he draws with tenderness 
the impregnable young innocence 
upon which experience leaves no stain. 
Nothing could be richer in poetic ap- 
preciation than the chapter in which 
her first visit to London is recorded, 
with its passages of such description as 
this: 


The night was quiet and clear. She leaned her 
head out of the window, and heard the mellow 
Sunday evening roar of the city as of a sea at ebb. 
And Dahlia was out on the sea, Rhoda thought 
of it as she looked at the row of lamps and listened 
to the noise remote, until the sight of stars was 
pleasant as the faces of friends. 


For the inveterate reader of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the qualities of the earlier from 
those of the later. The development 
is that natural to the steadily evolving 
mind, from the simple to the complex, 
from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous. Certainly the first three 
novels of his adolescent genius present 
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a smoother surface to the intelligence 
than the craggy work of his later years. 
Yet("The Amazing Marriage’’ and 
*‘Lotd Ormont and his Aminta”’ are 
the slow and subtle outgrowth of the 
philosophy and the attitude of mind 
from which sprang ‘‘The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel.’’ To read the later 
work with the earlier in mind is to 


realize how consistently Mr. Meredith 
has sought for the natural entangled 
in the artificial, how entirely he has 
worshipped at the shrine not of art but 
of nature, and with what increasing 
strength of imagination he has interro- 
gated the vast design of nature into 
which we sentient fragments of the 
universe are ited. 





BRUTE WAR 


O frustrate Race of Mortals, that can make 

No stand against blind Nature’s violence ; 

But storied towers, like wind-racked nomad-tents, 
Still to the shouldering Titan sway and shake ; 
Ana still, alike, the oak and flower-wand break 
Upon the cyclone’s torture-wheel immense ; 

These striding ills of Fate, that sweep you hence, 
Ye must with piteous, dumb endurance take. 

Ye cannot curb the flood, the vorticed wind, 

Nor city-heaving Titan hold with chains— 

Ye can subdue a force as brutish-blind,— 

Ev’n War, whose mouth ts at your opened veins ! 
For shame! my so submissive humankind, 

To better days than ours, the deed remains ! 


EpitH M. THOMAS, 














“The Slump in Poetry” 
Further Discussed by the Poets 


[We give herewith some contributions to the symposium on ‘‘ The Slump in Poetry,” that arrived too 
late for publication in the March number of THECRITIC, They are so interesting, however, that it would 
be unfair to our readers as well as to the poets who wrote them to leave them out. 

Mr. Edwin Markham was too ill at the time that the subject was first proposed to him to answer. As 
soon as he was well enough he answered at length and to the purpose. Mr. Markham’s idea that the poet 
is not taken seriously is not a new one. He thinks that because of this general view of the poet poetry 
does not get its deserts; yet he insists that the poet is ‘tthe revealer of the deepest truth of life.” Miss 
Peabody agrees with the poet-laureate that there is a ‘‘ growing distaste for the higher forms of poetry,” 
and that it is the result of ignorance. She also gives publishers and editors a little rap because of their 
want of confidence gn the work of the poet. The most startling contribution to this symposium is that by 
Joaquin Miller, the veteran poet of the Sierras. Mr. Miller has long passed what Dr. Osler has described 
as the ‘chloroform age,” and yet he could scarcely have written with more vigor in the days when he 
wore top boots and red neckties in the drawing-rooms of the British aristocracy. Mr. Miller’s conviction 
is that the trouble is with the poets, and he has a firm belief that ‘‘ America has outgrown ‘ the higher 
forms of poetry,’ as she has outgrown kings and courts.” Mr. Miller has the courage of his opinions 
when he says that our own Mr. Aldrich has written more real poetry than Milton, Dante, and Homer 








put together.—EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. ] 


THE reason why poetry nowadays is 
attracting so little attention lies both 
in our people and in our poets. Since 
the days of Ptah-Hotep, the old Egyp- 
tian, the people have gravitated toward 
business more than toward beauty. 

Our education is not a training in 
the creation of beauty and in the love 
The fault of beauty; it is almost wholly 
lieswith # tfaining in “the art of get- 
the training ting on in the world.” A 

scarecrow advertisement on 
our crowded streets is rated of more 
worth than a copy of the Winged Vic- 
tory. Otherwise the Victory would be 
there. 

As a consequence of our one-sided 
training, we are taught to believe that 
poetry is mere bodiless fancy, mere 
empty cloud colored by rainbow, a 
thing unworthy a serious man’s atten- 
tion. Too often the poet is looked 
upon as a mere moulder of golden me- 
tres and sugared rhymes, ‘‘a pleader of 
lovely and pleasant causes, nothing 
perilous.’’ Yet the poet is the revealer 
of the deepest truth of life. His report 
is truer than history and deeper than 
science. ‘‘Of all writers under the 
sun,”’ says bold Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘the 
poet is the least a liar.”’ 

But there is another teason why 
poetry attracts so little attention nowa- 


days, and that reason is found in the 
poets themselves. Many of them seem 
to have no real convictions; 


no so they lack true poetic in- 
gectic sight. Poetry to them is 
insight a purpose, not a passion ; 


hence they sing of the trite 
and the trivial, of the distant and the 
dead. They appear to see nothing 
in the present hour; and yet the pres- 
ent hour is big with poetry. It waits 
only for the seeing eye and the pas- 
sionate heart. Poets sing of the over- 
lauded eyebrow and the long-suffering 
daisy, while London is thronged with 
hungry men and St. Petersburg is 
thundering with the steps of an awak- 
ening people. 

As a consequence of all this, our 
poetry is colorless and cold; it lacks 
scriptural simplicity and rude masculine 
vigor. It does not have in it the red 
rush of the heart of life. Our poets, 
striving for the fine in expression, frit- 
ter away into the super-fine; waste 
themselves in poverty of passion and 
pettiness of idea; spend themselves in 
fripperies of thought and fopperies of 
phrase. Mere smoothness and verbal 
elegance can never hold the eager heart 
of the world. 

Let the poet speak with rugged 
power the significant facts of our 
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existence. Then perhaps the world 
will hear. 
EDWIN MARKHAM. 


No one can deny the fact that our 
great Reading Public of to-day shows a 
special inattention to Poetry. 


Ignoranceof.4t I should never myself 


pennin phrase that attitude of mind 
distaste for * ., taliaier diidiesdih th 
peutay as “‘a growing distaste for the 


higher forms of poetry.’’ To 
my mind it is not by any means a dis- 
taste, but a complete ignorance of the 
thing; an ignorance due to those world- 
whelming evils, Noise and Hurry. 

Now the great Reading Public alone 
did not create those conditions; it feels 
them, it regrets them, but it knows not 
how to end them. (No, not even 
though we see it buying Charles Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Simple Life’’ out of baskets on 
the street, in frantic haste to stop 
hurrying!) 

It is the day of competitive noise. 
And the still, small voice of Vision 
that belongs to the higher forms of 
Poetry has ever had to wait for the 
deepest hearing, until fire and whirl- 
wind have gone by. The fire and 
whirlwind types of poetry, as we know, 
are even now well heard,—and adver- 
tised. 

As to the condition of Hurry, it has 
not been an unmixed evil, though it 
has contributed only to the smaller 
good of men and letters. It has done 
much for the excellence of magazines, 
while it has fastened upon us the maga- 
zine-habit. It has helped out the per- 
fection of the Short Story, while it has 
discouraged depth in the Song. But 
it has been nothing but injurious to 
the growth of Poetry. Poetry has 
never been, and never will be, a thing 
to be read in haste; and the best of 
poetry never has and never will be a 
thing to put aside. with one reading. 
It would seem obvious. But two con- 
trasted statements ever to be heard, 
now, show us that it is zot obvious. 
Says the Reader (gentle or ungentle) 
of any masterpiece: ‘‘Every time I 
read that I see new beauties init. It 
means more.’’ Says the Editor of a 
poem that he likes, but not for the 
magazine: ‘‘You see, one has to read 
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it twice before one sees its full mean- 
ing. It would go well in a book: but 
magazine-readers can’t stop to think, 
you know. We want something that 
shows exactly what it is, at once.’’ 

Now, whatever the length or brevity 
of a poem may be, it is not to be taken 
in the spirit of haste. It is a thing to 
be Uistened to, not merely read. That 
most familiar masterpiece of much-in- 
little that ends with 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more, 


even that cannot reveal itself to the 
spirit of Hurry. And any modern 
magazine-reader who says to a poet: 
‘*Come on, now! I have three minutes 
for refreshments. Give me some of 
‘the true, the blushful Hippocrene,’ ”’ 
need not be astonished to see that 
Ganymede stamp and throw down the 
cup. ‘ 
So much for the problem of the 
magazine, which is mainly due to 
Hurry. With poetry in the 
book, it is rather competi- 
tive noise that the poet has 


*“* Between 
the devil 
and the 


deep sea” tO meet. And here he is 
° apt to find himself between 
the devil and the deep sea. For, a 


poet must be known to be read (in a 
book). But, also, a poet must be read 
to be known. And where shall you 
read him first, if not in the magazines? 
Always assuming that you are a casual 
reader, and not a lover and a seeker 
after Poetry by the grace of God. 

Again, two familiar speeches sum up 
the case. Says the Publisher: ‘‘Of 
course you understand that we cannot 
afford to advertise volumes of verse 
very widely. They naturally appeal to 
a very limited public; and we have to 
consider our large fiction list.’’ Says 
the Casual Reader: ‘‘Why did I never 
hear of these poems before? I read one, 
by the merest chance, in the X- for 
October, and I hear that there is a 
volume of them. But I never saw it 
advertised anywhere; and I don’t know 
what it is called!” 

Whatever may be the solution of this 
Gordian knot,—the knot itself is not 
to be ascribed merely to degeneracy of 
taste on the part of the Average Public. 























I have, personally, found that public 
much more capable of delight in poetry 
than ever it has professed—or believed 
—itself to be. Only, the process of 
catching the attention of such readers, 
for the first moment, is much like put- 
ting salt upon the sparrow’s tail. Un- 
questionably it is the poet’s problem, 
how they may manage ‘‘to haunt, to 
startle, and waylay,’’ in order to make 
sure of some manner of hearing before 
they die. 

And here it is that the spirits of 
Noise and Hurry discourage—where 
they do not corrupt—the poets them- 
selves. They are in too great a hurry 
to be appreciated. It is not heart- 
warming to dream on post-mortem suc- 
cesses. They do not wish to wait. 
But wait they must. 

And a poet who has something to say 
will say it and bide his time, instead of 
saying something else instead. And 
such a poet, whom Poetry has chosen, 
is enabled to wait, nine days out of ten, 
with a good grace. By the tenth day, 
—but sufficient unto the tenth day is 
the evil thereof. 

JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


Poetry has its seasons in cycles of 
time, its summer, winter, and spring. 
The winter may be long with us and 
the spring late, because we are build- 
ing, building, ploughing, and planting 
just now. The railroads are using the 
best brain energy of the world. And 
we are in need of the roads, the inci- 
dental homes and cities. 

But back of all this I am glad to be- 
lieve that America has outgrown what 

the learned Laureate of good 
Morereal King Edward calls “the 
Pee higher forms of poetry,’’ as 
“than in Mil-32¢ has outgrown kings and 
ton, Dante, COUttS. The real American 
and Homer, LOVes poetry, but it must be 
all put to- > real; it must be natural and 
gether” not nasty. Poetry is clean, 

concrete truth. But what 
truth is there in ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’? 
A monstrous and merciless God, an 
idiotic and mouthing devil in an im- 
possible heaven and hell! There is 
more real poetry in a little book by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich than in Milton, 
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Dante, and Homer, all put together. 
I repeat: poetry is only a higher and 
finer form of truth; nature—plain com- 
mon sense. 

Shakespeare is a little better and a 
deal worse. Not content with making 
a slaughter-house and mad-house of 
the stage he must make it a graveyard, 
and dig up dead men and make rude 
jests over their bones in his very best 
poem. This is not art; it is not 
decency. 

Of course I shall be damned by the 
great Laureate and the other elect; 
but that is my own affair. I am right 
in what I say, and the time is ripe to 
say it. We have had enough of this 
sort of thing and are coming to our 
senses. We are great in literature not 
so much, as yet, by what we have done 
as by what we have not done. For 
example: We fought the most fearful 
war in all history, but no one tried to 
be another Homer over it, and we have 
never yet staged a nasty play; except 
a few stolen ones. 

Our poems are the Kentucky yellow 
corn-fields, the enamelled seas of cane 
to the south, the white cotton-fields, 
with here and there a veteran with 
head quite as white. These are some 
of our poems, not yet in press. But 
they will keep till we have built another 
half-dozen Pacific railroads and a few 
thousand more cities. Then, likely 
enough, we will have the new Milton, 
the clean Shakespeare, and the true 
Homer; and their generous latch- 
strings, as a rule, will swing in the soft, 
warm winds of the Pacific sea-bank. 

And our poets will come as the birds 
come, all together. Poe is the one of 
many singers. The half-dozen of New 
England came and passed as one. 
Tennyson must have been one of many, 
for he complains, ‘‘ Now all have got 
the seed.’’ The Latin poets and the 
Greek came not singly. 

I was surprised, when cabined on the 
Klondike, to see how many Americans 
read and admired the Bible; not as a 
fetich, but for the poetry. Texas, and 
all the other Southern States, are read- 
ers of the Book, but this West world 
knows it by heart. And this is partly 
because we here are poets, and partly 
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because this land of milk and honey, 
wine and olives, is much like the old 
Bible lands of Syria. 

There is not the slightest reason to 
fear for poetry. It is with us and will 
find expression, all in good time. I 
like and believe what Richard Le 
Gallienne says in a current New York 
magazine: 


Indeed, no one who cares for literature can visit 
a while in America—and perhaps, as the old saying 
is, the looker-on sees most of the game—without be- 
ing struck with what one might call the literary fer- 
mentation going on throughout the land. In every 
field of literature there are active, brilliant work- 
ers, loving disciples of the highest standards ; and 
I am serious in saying that no country in the world 
to-day is more alive to letters, or more ambitious to 
create fine literature. 


I can see but one bad sign ahead; 
and that is a disposition to use too 
many words. 

China has about 500,000 words. 
And, if we are to accept the lectures 


Modern and translations of the 
‘hho learned Oriental scholars of 
ne Cambridge University, they 


have next to no poetry, out- 
side of some beautiful precepts. The 
menace to poetry is the multiplicity of 
words. Shakespeare clearly had this 
in mind when he made Hamlet to say, 
““Words! words! words!”’ 

Let us look into this thing, as the 
man said to his wife when they fell in 
the well. The Sermon on the Mount, 
the song of civilization, the noblest 
poem ever uttered, has not 300 words. 
The Bible, poetry from lid to lid, be- 
cause it is truth to the core, contains 
only 6543 words all told. Burns used 
less than 4000 words. Milton made 
the devil roar ‘‘till the hollow concave 
of all hell resounded’”’ on 17,000 words, 
while Shakespeare used about 25,000. 

Then Dr. Johnson, and a plague take 
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him so far as poetry is concerned, made 
a dictionary of about 50,000 words. 
Then our Webster died with the boast 
on his lips that he had built a dictionary 
of 200,000; then came the ‘‘Century”’ 
with 250,000; then the ‘‘Standard’’ 
with 300,000! Why, at this rate, be- 
fore long we might have more words 
and less poetry than China. 

All honor to the great and learned 
teachers who made these wondrous 
books! Science needed them, but 
poetry, no. Learn them all and love 
them all, my young poet, if you like. 
Hang the halls and the walls of memory 
with every implement of war you will, 
but when you buckle on your battle 
armor remember that it was the short 
Roman sword that reached the heart 
and conquered the world, not the long, 
tasselled, and glittering lance-of the 
barbarian. Remember the boy David, 
with only a pebble from the brook, but 
he quietly sent it straight to the brain. 

And this is Riley’s secret. He uses 
only little bits of baby words, and as 
few, even of these, as possible. I dis- 
like dialect, but I take the stand to say 
that James Whitcomb Riley has writ- 
ten more real poetry and will reach 
more hearts than all the rest of us put 
together. 

Again let me intrude unasked advice: 
Beware of words, words, words! The 
world is not waiting for words; it is 
waiting for ideas; bright, brief, and 
crisp and clear ideas. 

It is enough to make a sensitive man 
roar with pain to see the reviewers con- 
stantly saying of this author and that 
author: ‘‘She has a most remarkable 
vocabulary.”” ‘‘He has a wonderfully 
wide range of words and splendid 
vocabulary!’’ Vocabulary, vocabu- 


lary! If your reader wants, ‘‘words, 
words, words,’’ let him go buy a 
dictionary. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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THOUGH Alice and I had been pre- 
pared for the announcement, it never- 
theless shocked us. Alice was the first 
to recover. ‘‘How perfectly delight- 
ful!’’ she exclaimed with a whole-souled 
enthusiasm that even in the veteran of 
society must have aroused sincere ad- 
miration. 

‘**Letty has been fond of Theodore 
for a long, long time,” Mrs. Hender- 
son resumed with a beautiful suavity. 
Already she looked as if a fearful load 
of trouble had been lifted from her and 
she had grown finer,smoother, younger, 
and more serene. ‘‘But she is such a 
reserved creature, one would never sus- 
pect it, though, of course, it has been 
plain to her father and me.’’ She 
lifted her eyebrows in humorous depre- 
cation. ‘“‘I really believe she did n’t 
know herself till last night when she 
saw poor dear Theodore lying out 
there in the snow.’’ Mrs. Henderson’s 
eyes became suffused with tears; her 
shoulders rose in a luxurious sigh. 
‘She ’s with him now. It ’s sweet to 
see them together. He’s holding both 
her hands. He says he can’t realize 
that it ’s all true, and he can’t bear to 
let her go. The dear infants!” 

A servant entered to make some in- 
quiry about dinner, and Mrs. Hender- 
son became absorbed in practical affairs. 
Alicesand I walked cautiously into a 
corner of the room; an unkind observer 
might say that we skulked. Some- 
thing that the servant mentioned caused 
Mrs. Henderson, oblivious of us, to 
walk quickly out of the room. 

Alice and I stared into each other’s 
eyes for a long, long time. 

**Does n’t that teach us a lesson?’’ I 
whispered with deep impressiveness, 
and I gave myself credit for using the 
first personal pronoun. 

**I know exactly what you ’re going 
to say, Ned.’’ Alice spoke feverishly. 


**But the rebuke is enough without 
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any moralizing. Besides,’’ she illogi- 
cally added, ‘‘I have n’t interfered 
nearly as much as you think. But, 
oh, is n’t it dreadful to see any one 
wallowing in such a triumph!”’ 

We heard steps on the stairs, and we 
fell into a guilty silence. Then Monty 
entered the room. We had actually 
forgotten that he was in the house, and 
we both uttered little gasps of surprise. 
He looked sleepy and blear-eyed. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, sinking into a seat 
near us, “‘where is everybody?” 

When we explained, he grew peev- 
ish. ‘‘They might have waked me up. 
Here’s a whole Sunday gone to waste. 
I might have got in a half-dozen calls 
this afternoon.’’ He energetically 
rubbed his face with both hands. 
““Gee! it ’s awful, this sitting up all 
night.”’ 

Alice and I regarded him with as 
much tolerance as we could assume. 

*‘Have you had breakfast?’’ said 
Alice, and Monty replied, in the tone 
I have often heard boys employ in 
response to maternal solicitude: ‘‘Oh, 
I had some tea and toast, all I wanted.” 

I felt a remote impulse to assault 
Monty. 

‘“Where ’s Letty?” the boy asked, 
looking around, as if he expected to 
see her hiding somewhere. His man- 
ner suggested that, by not being pres- 
ent, the girl had done him an injury. 

‘‘She ’s in Mr. Markoe’s room,” 
said Alice. 

Then Monty woke up. His eyes 
grew larger; his face flushed. I per- 
ceived that he had been expressing the 
subconscious self that we meet when 
half-asleep, freed from restraint. 

‘‘Well, Teddy ’s all right, isn’t he?”’ 
he breathlessly asked. ‘‘The servant 
that brought my breakfast——”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ said Alice with an 
absent-minded air, and I saw that she 
was enjoying the luxury of keeping 
back the great news. 

Then Monty’s figure became electri- 











cal. ‘‘I ll bet those two people are 
engaged!’’ he cried out. He looked 
sharply at Alice and then he fixed his 
gaze on me. 

Alice and I sat in silence. 

‘‘Do you know anything about it?” 
he asked, but, being uncertain as to 
which of us was addressed, we offered 
no answer. 

‘‘Well, I'll be damned !”” Monty said 
under his breath, and he went on with 
indignation: “‘ This i is no place for me. 
I intend to get out.’ 

We heard Mrs. Henderson’s voice in 
the hall and Monty shot from the 
room. A whispered talk followed, not 
a word of which reached us. Then 
skirts rustled up the stairs and Monty 
came back. 

‘‘Have you heard the news?”’ he said 
to us in a strained voice, and Alice 
replied: ‘Yes, we ’ve heard it.”’ 

He made no reference to our insin- 
cerity of a few moments before. He 
was absorbed. At last he said, speak- 
ing to himself: ‘“No train for three 
hours. I’ve a good mind to walk.’’ 
Then he lifted his head and stared at 
us: “‘What are you people staying 
for?’’ 

‘‘Because Letty wishes us to stay,”’ 
Alice replied, speaking very pleasantly. 

‘Well, I don’t believe she wants 
me,’” Monty grumbled. He threw 
himself into a seat beside Alice. 
‘Don’t you hate it when people get 
engaged?” hesaid. ‘‘They ’re always 
such bores. Now old Teddy won't be 
good for anything for—I wonder when 
they ’re going to get married. I ’ll 
bet it ll besoon.’’ He laughed aloud, 
harshly, painfully. ‘‘I wonder what 
Bessie Cartwright will think of it!” 
He darted wildly out of the room, 
and we heard him springing up the 
stairs. 

“He acts like a lunatic!’’ I said to 
Alice, but Alice was pursuing another 
train of thought. 

‘““Who is Bessie Cartwright?’’ she 
asked. 

“Thave n’t the remotest idea. Some 
girl Teddy has been flirting with, prob- 
ably.” 

““T know T ’ve heard that name be- 
fore,’’ Alice insisted. 
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‘*You ’ve read it in the society 
columns.” 

Alice drew her lower lip between her 
thumb and forefinger. ‘“‘I have n’t 
read it in the society columns,” she 
gravely announced. 

I was too indifferent to Teddy’ s past 
flames to pursue the inquiry. Sud- 
denly, however, a light broke on my 
mind. ‘‘There must be a New York 
paper in the house,”’ I said, sitting up 
erect. 

**Don’t you think it would be a com- 
fort to let one Sunday in our lives pass 
without wrestling with those awful 
sheets?’’ said Alice. 

But I was not to be balked. I looked 
for an electric button, and a few mo- 
ments later a New York newspaper was 
in ourhands. I waited till the servant 
had disappeared from the room. Then 
I seized the pages and hastily turned 
them over. 

‘“Ned!’’ said Alice. 
please.’’ 

““Why not?”’ 

‘‘Because it’s dreadful, dreadful. 
You must n’t.’’ Her face grew crim- 
son. ‘‘Youreally must n’t, Ned. It’s 
like prying into his most private affairs. 
And in his own house! Ned, dear 
Ned!”’ 

But by this time I was in a fever of 
curiosity. At the top of the theatrical 
page I saw a row of photographs of 
pretty girls. In the centre was the 
prettiest, and on the line beneath I 
read these words: ‘‘ Bessie Cartwright, 
of the Blumenthal and Friedheim Com- 
pany.”’ The girl had big eyes, made 
the more lustrous by thick pencilling, 
and pretty hair that fell over the tips 
of her ears in old-fashioned waves. I 
studied it for a long time. 

‘**What is it?’’ said Alice, unable to 
restrain her impatience any longer. 

“It ’s a photograph of the lady,’’ I 
replied. 

‘“*Then she is an actress! "’ 

‘A burlesque actress,’’ I corrected. 
‘‘I remember now. We saw her last 
year at Blumenthal and Friedheim’s.”’ 

‘‘That exquisite creature who sang 
and danced so beautifully. Oh!”’ 

I gave up the paper, and Alice fast- 
ened her eyes on the face. Then she 
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let the sheet drop on the floor. Her 
face was pale and her eyes were wet 
with tears. 

‘*Alice!’’ I exclaimed reprovingly. 
“‘If Mrs. Henderson were to come in 
here she ’d think we had been having 
a quarrel.”’ 

“It’s too awful!’’ Alice went on. 

‘‘Now, my dear,’’ I said, “‘you ’re 
simply jumping at conclusions, as 
you ’re always doing. There ’s prob- 
ably nothing in it.’’ But I saw that 
my words might just as well have been 
left unspoken. 

We heard a soft step on the stairs 
and the rustle of drapery; we were 
becoming familiar with those sounds. 
**Albert,’’ we heard Mrs. Henderson 
say, ‘‘I wish you would call up Tuxedo 
for me,”’ andshe gaveanumber. The 
man went to the telephone in the hall 
and, by the silence, we knew that Mrs. 
Henderson was lingering. 

‘“We ought to get out of the way,” 
Alice whispered, but timidity kept her 
in her seat. 

‘“We will go as soon as she’s sent 
the message,”’ I replied. ‘‘It ’s prob- 
ably the doctor.”’ 

Alice’s look suggested that she knew 
better. She rose and started toleave the 
room; but at that instant Mrs. Hender- 
son rapturously exclaimed into the tele- 
phone: ‘‘Is that you, darling? It’s 
Flossie. I have some news for you. 
Letty and Theodore Markoe are en- 
gaged. You ’re the first person I ’ve 
told.”” Alice turned to me with an 
expression of amusement in her eyes. 
Then she tiptoed back to her seat, 
making a sign to meto besilent. Her 
lips moved slowly, without uttering a 
sound, and I read this message: ‘‘She’s 
forgotten all about us.”’ 

I did not dare to trust my lips; but 
in desperate pantomime I indicated 
that we ought at once to make our 
presence felt or we should surely be de- 
tected. Alice waved me into obedience. 

**It is nice, is n’t it? We’re all so 
pleased, and Letty! I wish you could 
see her. So you ’ve heard 
about the accident. I supposed you ’d 
hear from Clara Eustace. It 
has all been dreadful. But it ’s turned 
out so well that we ’re thankful. And, 
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oh! Nina, don’t tell a soul, will you? 

. . Yes, they ’re here. Are n’t 
they dears? They ’re such a comfort. 
We're going to try to keep them with 
us fora while. I simply had to let you 
know, Nina. Good-bye, dear.”’ 

We listened apprehensively, expect- 
ing Mrs. Henderson to enter the room; 
instead, she remained at the telephone 
and asked for a New York number. I 
threw out both hands in despairing re- 
proach. Alice sat motionless with a 
look of divine patience in her face. 
Almost word for word the message to 
Mrs. Van Zandt was repeated, with the 
statement emphasized that no one else 
had been told and the news must be 
kept secret. 

For the first time Alice began to 
show alarm. She appealed to me, and 
I made a sign which plainly said: ‘‘I 
warned you!”’ 

Mrs. Henderson called up a second 
New York number; but the person she 
asked for was evidently not at home. 
Then she called for Cedarhurst. For 
a third time she gave her message of 
confidence, and at the end of her talk 
she stood at the telephone for a long 
time. I decided that Albert had prob- 
ably withdrawn and she was looking 
up a number in the telephone-book. 
The next call was for New York and in 
her own voice. 

‘“‘Is Miss Balch there?” 

A long silence followed. 

‘*Where does she live? Yes, where?”’ 


“Oh, yes. 


Thank you. 
know whether she has a telephone 


Do you 


number? What did you say? The 
Washington apartments. Oh, yes. 
Thank you. .I ’ll look in the book.” 
For at least ten minutes that poor 
woman struggled with the telephone. 
I felt exhausted for her, and yet, 
somehow, I had an impish desire to 
applaud her persistence. She was 
plainly used to achieving what she 
undertook. At last she was rewarded. 
‘Oh, dear Miss Balch! Is that you? 
It ’s Mrs. Henderson. What ’s that? 
Oh, yes. I’m quite well, thank you. 
This is just to give you a bit of news. 


- You know, I promised to help you 


when I could, and I am so sorry I 
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have n’t had a chance to do anything 
for you lately. I really have n’t been 
about much, I’ve been keeping quiet 
on account of my girl, Letty, you 
know. You met Letty at the Bent- 
leys’, I remember. Well, dear, she’s 
engaged to Theodore Markoe. You 
know Theodore, of course, and you 
know all about the Markoes. I wanted 
you to know first, dear, so that you 
should have it for yourself. It must 
get into the newspapers, and I knew 
that I could rely on your taste. Be- 
sides, it’s such a pleasure to be able to 
do even a little thing for you, dear.” 

Alice lifted both her hands, her eyes 
big. 
‘At that moment Mrs. Henderson 
walked from the telephone and hesi- 
tated just outside the door. We did 
not move. Very slowly the rustling 
began again, and we heard that soft 
footstep on the stairs. We did not 
begin to breathe easily till it died 
away. 

‘She ought to have been a general,”’ 
said Alice. ‘*New York, Tuxedo, and 


Cedarhurst. By to-night every one will 


> 


know. 

‘*But why Cedarhurst?’”’ 

“‘Because a lot of the hunting people 
are there,—friends of Teddy’s.’’ 

**Ah!’’ I said, and I came near add- 
ing, ‘‘That newspaper woman will 
convey the information to Bessie Cart- 
wright sure enough,” but I checked 
myself. The less said on that subject 
the better. 

Alice and I seized the chance to 
escape to our apartment, and we both 
had a little nap. When we went 
down-stairs again we found Monty 
drinking tea with Mrs. Henderson. 
The boy explained that he had de- 
cided not to go to town after all, and 
Mrs. Henderson announced that Letty 
would come down to dinner, and that 
after dinner we were all to be admitted 
into the room of the invalid. She 
spoke in the tone employed by kind 
women in dealing with children about 
to be rewarded for good behavior. It 
was pathetic to see her determination 
to be kind to everyone. . 

At seven o’clock Letty appeared, 
looking—I honestly believe that I do 
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not exaggerate—like a celestial pres- 
ence. She wore a simple white muslin 
gown and her face was very pale; her 
eyes shone as I have seen eyes shine in 
pictures of Joanof Arc. I saw Monty 
look at her as if he were meeting her 
for the first time. He seemed bewil- 
dered, and he walked beside the girl to 
the dinner-table like one in a dream; 
during the whole meal, discouraged 
possibly by Mr. Henderson’s expansive 
utterances, he did not make one flippant 
remark. 

It was announced that coffee was to 
be served in Teddy’s bedroom, and 
we went there straight from the table. 
Teddy, in a padded robe of wine- 
colored silk that made him look like a 
sick schoolboy, lay propped and band- 
aged among the pillows. Those of his 
features that we could perceive gave 
suggestions of a deathly pallor. And 
yet I had never seen him look so attrac- 
tive. Perhaps it was his faint, slow 
smile that made him pathetic, perhaps 
the little break in his voice. He had 
plainly passed through an ordeal ter- 
rible even to his hardened spirit. In 
response to our congratulations, he 
squeezed our hands, and he tried to 
meet Monty’s rather forced railleries 
with patient good-humor. If, in the 
innermost recesses of my mind, I had 
been base enough to wonder whether 
he had deliberately taken advantage of 
his condition to press ‘his suit with 
Letty, I repented, and I was glad 
when, after a quarter of an hour, we 
all started to leave the room. As I 
was about to step into the hall, Mrs. 
Henderson touched me lightly on the 
arm. 

‘“‘Theodore would like to speak to 
you,’” she whispered. 

I turned back, and the door closed 
on the others, leaving me alone with 
theinvalid. With his eyes he motioned 
me to come toward him. He moved 
slightly so that I could sit beside him 
on the bed. 

‘I want to ask a favor,’’ 
in a hoarse voice. ‘‘You and your 
wife. I want you to stay here with my 
girl for a little while—just a few days. 
Will you?”’ 

It was so hard for him to speak that, 


he said 
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in conscience, I could not have opposed 
his request; but I felt my spirits going 
down at the thought of being cut off 
from escape with Alice the next day. 

‘*I ’ll speak to my wife,’’ I said. ‘‘I 
think that she would be——’”’ 

‘*You can do your work here, can’t 
you?’’ Teddy whispered. 

‘**Oh, yes,”’ I replied, and inwardly 
I groaned at the thought of forcing 
myself to write in those strange sur- 
roundings. At that moment I loved 
our little apartment as I had never 
loved it before. 

**Your wife ’s a brick,’’ Teddy went 
on. ‘‘She’s been good to my girl. 
And I’m going to be—I ’m going to 
be a different man.” 

I pressed his hand, as men on the 
stage do with each other in times of 
emotion. I felt silly and ashamed. I 
spoke up in a strong, manly voice, in 
the cheery tone that I should think in- 
valids would hate. 

“‘Oh, you ’re going to be all right in 
aday ortwo. Then you won’t want us 
around. Well simply be in the way.” 


In this observation Teddy did not 


seem interested. Again I had the 
sense that he so often inspired in me 
of being silently rebuked. 

‘‘The great thing is not to let that 
mother and father of hers bore her to 
death,’’ Teddy went on, his voice 
growing more raveous. ‘“‘They can’t 
let her alone one minute in the day. 
And it wili be specially hard for her 
here for the next few days.”’ 

This remark took all the pathos out 
of our interview. I rose slowly. ‘‘I ’ll 
speak to my wife,’’ I said, and Teddy 
replied: ‘‘Letty will tell me what she 
says.”’ Then I left the room. 

As soon as I could get a word with 
Alice, I rehearsed the interview. She 
listened patiently till I had given all 
the details. Then she said: ‘‘Letty 
told me while you were in there with 
him, and she implored me to stay till 
the middle of the week. I don’t see 
how we can desert her.”’ 

As there were people near by, I 
could not explode. 

**But how about the apartment?’”’ I 
said. ‘‘There’s no knowing what Mary 
will do.’’ 


Alice had a reply ready: ‘*To-mor- 
row she ’ll wash and on Tuesday she ’]] 
do her ironing. She'll be glad that 
we ’re out of the way. And she ’Il 
have a beautiful time drinking tea all 
day long strong enough to kill her.”’ 

“*Tea!’’ I sceptically exclaimed. 

*‘And on Wednesday we ’ll be back 
there. Well take an early train. 
Meanwhile I ’ll telephone her twice a 
day. You know she often runs out to 
the drug-store to answer telephone calls 
for us.”’ 

““If you decide to stay,” I said with 
authority, “I will go up to town to- 
morrow and come down in the after- 
noon.”’ 

‘“*All right, Ned, dear,’’ Alice 
sweetly replied. ‘‘That will be very 
nice. Then you can bring the play 
down and get some work done.”’ 

The reference to the play made me 
long to attack it again. It seemed as 
if I had last worked on it in another 
life. While Alice was engaged with 
Letty and while Monty and Mrs. 
Henderson were desecrating the Sab- 
bath by playing cribbage, I stole up- 
stairs and began to pace the floor and 
to plan scenes. The afternoon nap had 
refreshed me and given my mind an 
activity unwonted at that time of the 
evening. When Alice came up, I had 
written several pages. 

*“Now you won’t sleep all night,” 
she said, ‘‘and you needed the rest 
after last night.’’ 

I was too cheerful in the conscious- 
ness of work accomplished to pursue 
an argument. Those two scenes con- 
tained the best speeches I had yet been 
able to devise for Lily Valentine. 

‘*Go down-stairs and eat something,” 
Alice commanded. ‘* That absurd 
Monty is feasting on some chicken 
salad and milk. He is just getting 
round to be like himself again.”’ 

‘*By the way,’’ I said, “‘what ’s the 
matter with Monty?” 

Alice smiled. ‘‘So you ’ve noticed. 
He is only just realizing Letty’s value 
— now that she ’s out of the market. 
I ’ve seen that sort of thing happen 
dozens of times. It’s just like men to 
appreciate what they can’t get. Now 
do go down, Ned.”’ 
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I found Monty in front of the fire- 
place in the big living-room, his feet 
on the fender and a plate of chicken 
salad and a big glass pitcher of creamy 
milk on a little table by his side. In 
his lap lay the New York newspaper 
that Alice and I had been looking at, 
and from the upper page gleamed the 
lustrous eyes of Bessie Cartwright. 

Monty held up the paper and pointed 
to the photograph. ‘“‘Say,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Ain’t she a peach?” 

‘‘She ’s a very pretty girl,” I replied, 
feeling eighty years old. I wondered 
if, as a boy, I ever gave my elders 
the uncomfortable feeling with which 
Monty invariably inspired me. 

‘Which do you think is the prettiest, 
Bessie Cartwright or Letty Hender- 
son?’”’ 

“They ’re rather different types, 
are n’t they?”’ 

“Well, rather!’’ Monty’s tone 
made me long to hurl him out of the 
window. ‘“‘But she’s an awful nice 
little girl, Bessie is, quiet as a mouse 
until she gets a little too much cham- 
pagne into her.”’ 

Of course, I ought to have rebuked 
him then and there and silenced him; 
I believe I should have made some 
stinging remark if he had not rushed 
to the electric bell and summoned a 
servant. 

‘You want something to drink, of 
course,’ he said. ‘‘I beg your par- 
don. I suppose I ought to take 
Teddy’s place while nobody else is 
around. Have a high-ball, won't 
you?” 

When the servant came I asked for 
some cold chicken and beer, and fora 
half hour Monty and I munched to- 
gether. ‘‘I have to eat five times a 
day by the doctor’s orders,’’ the boy 
genially remarked, glancing at_ his 
empty plate and then helping himself 
to my chicken.- “‘Just now I’m two 
meals behind. But I ’ll eat again be- 
fore I go to bed.’”’ 

“It’s pretty nearly bedtime now, 
is n’t it?’’ I said. 


“‘Oh, I never go to bed before one. 


or two o'clock. I intend to sit here 
and read and smoke."” He sank back 
lazily, and between his outstretched 
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legs he drew a chair toward him and 
rested his feet on it. ‘“‘I often drink 
five quarts of milk a day,” he said, in 
the tone of one announcing a brilliant 
achievement. As I made no comment, 
Monty went on: “‘If I didn’t drink 
milk, I ’d be down in the ground by 
this time. I can’t stand racketing as 
most fellowsdo. Now there’s Teddy, 
he actually grows fat on it. I ’ve 
known him to sit up for three nights 
in succession playing bridge without 
once hitting the bed. And, gee! but 
Teddy ’s game. At Billy Fiske’s one 
night—you know about Billy Fiske’s, 
of course; the big gambling-house that 
they ’ve closed up lately—well, Teddy 
started in one night to play for big 
stakes. At three o’clock in the morn- 
ing he was nearly eighty thousand dol- 
lars behind the game. We tried to 
drag him away from the tables; but 
he would n’t budge. He stuck to that 
table till eleven o'clock the next morn- 
ing.”’ 

“‘How much had he lost by that 
time?’’ I said, trying not to look in- 
credulous. 

Monty jumped up in his seat, letting 
his legs drop to the floor. ‘‘He was 
thirty thousand dollars to the good,” 
he replied in a loud voice. 

I glanced apprehensively toward the 
hall. 

“*Oh, they ’ve all gone to bed,”’ said 
Monty, reassuringly; but I neverthe- 
less took the precaution to close the 
door. 

‘**Well, I was scared blue that time,” 
Monty went on, putting his feet back 
onthechair. ‘‘I knew that he would n’t 
leave that table till his luck turned 
or he ’d lost everything he had. And 
then I knew what would happen. 
He ’d have blown his brains out,’’ the 
boy concluded in an awe-inspiring tone. 

I came near making a remark out of 
harmony with the impressiveness of the 
moment. 

““Well, lucky at cards!’’ Monty 
suddenly burst into a laugh. ‘‘But 
Teddy seems to be lucky at every- 
thing.”’ 

“*Except automobiling.”’ 

““Oh, that ’s nothing. I ’ve seen 
him laid out on the polo-field dozens 
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of times. You can’t kill Teddy shat 
way. But I never thought he’d settle 
down. I thought Bessie Cartwright 
had him cinched. But I guess that old 
battle-axe, Mrs. Henderson, smashed 
that little affair all right. My! but 
she’s keen. What she doesn’t know!” 
I am uncertain whether it was virtue 
or the necessity of seeming virtuous at 
the moment that made me rise and 
leave the room. ‘‘I’m going to take 
an early train,’’ I said, as a pretext. 
‘“‘Then I'll go up with you,” Monty 
replied, unconscious of being snubbed. 
Alice was asleep, and for a long time 
I sat in the dressing-room, beside the 
open window, taking deep draughts of 
the cold air and inviting pneumonia. 
In the moonlight stretched the farm- 
buildings, and between the trees I 
could catch glimpses of the winding 
white road. I felt a painful disgust 
with life. What did it mean, I kept 
asking myself, to be decent? Was it 
merely a matter of chance, of environ- 
ment, of prejudice? Was there no 
such thing as honor in the nature of 
the average man? Did the possession 
of wealth mean that a man was made 
free to follow his own inclinations, no 
matter what the cost might be to 
others? Were those men who kept 
straight merely restrained by circum- 
stances? Would all men with oppor- 
tunities for doing as they pleased use 
them as Teddy Markoe did? Then I 
felt ashamed of my moralizings and, 
yawning, I closed the window. The 
best I could do was not to interfere, 
even in imagination, with the affairs of 
other people. So I decided the most 
reasonable course was not to say any- 
thing to Alice about Bessie Cartwright. 
The next morning Monty, in spite 
of his engagement with me, did not 
appear at breakfast, and I started off to 
town alone. On reaching the apart- 
ment I found Mary busily engaged 
with the washing. She greeted me 
with an enthusiasm that made me think 
she had been lonely. The apartment 
looked marvellously fresh, and the 


steam-heated air conveyed no sugges- ~ 


tion of the scene Mary had given usa 
week before. I dishonestly explained 
that Alice would not return till the 
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next day, possibly till Wednesday 
morning, and Mary looked so ugly that 
I hastened to explain that the chances 
were in favor of Alice’s coming soon 
after luncheon on Tuesday. ‘*But if 
we don’t get here till evening,’’ I said, 
‘‘you need n’t wait for us.’”’ 

“Shall I have dinner ready, sir?’’ 
Mary asked, and I thought I perceived 
a gleam of suspicion in her eye. 

““Don’t unless I telephone, Mary,”’ 
I replied, and I turned away to avoid 
further scrutiny. 

Mary wiped her hands in her apron. 
“‘There ’s a lady wanted ye on the 
telephone this mornin’,”’ she said, giv- 
ing me a severe look. ‘‘She told me 
to tell you to call her up.” 

‘“Me? Not Mrs. Foster?’’ 

*“No, you, sir,’’ Mary replied, with 
sternness in her voice and manner. 
‘**T is you the lady wants.’’ She went 
to the closet and from a tea-cup she 
took out a soiled piece of newspaper. 

I read the number and slipped the 
paper in my pocket. It must be Lily 
Valentine, I reflected, and I thrilled 
with alarm at the thought. What 
further restrictions was she going to 
impose on me? “All right, Mary,’ I 
said cheerfully, and, hurrying to the 
study, I seized the manuscript sheets 
of the play, thrust them into my 
pocket, and dashed to the hall-door. 

‘Will yer be back for lunch, sir?” 
Mary called out. 

I stopped long enough to explain 
that I should lunch uptown, and then 
I closed the door between us. As I 
ran down the stairs I could see Mary 
peering down over the baluster. From 
the street I looked up at the apart- 
ment, to take a farewell glance, and, 
to my astonishment, from one of the 
front windows I was again greeted 
with a vision of those Irish features, 
which instantly vanished. 

At the drug-store I called up the 
number on the slip of paper, and pres- 
ently I was talking with Lily Valen- 
tine. 

“Oh, Mr. Dramatist, I ’ve been 
waiting round for you for nearly two 
hours. Something terrible has hap- 
pened and you must come up here at 
once. Can’t you take me out to 
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luncheon? Then we sha’n’t be inter- 
rupted. We'll go to some quiet 
place. The missus won’t object, will 
she? Then do come quick. Come in 
acab. I'll be waiting for you.”’ 

For economy I walked to Sixth 
Avenue, and I rode to the neighbor- 
hood of Miss Valentine’s house in a 
street-car. Then I secured a cab and 
drove up with a flourish. As the cab 
trembled in front of the house, Miss 
Valentine came tearing down the steps. 

‘‘Let ’s go to Werner’s on Broadway. 
There ’s no one there at this time,’’ 
she said, and she gave instructions to 
the driver. I helped her into the 
vehicle and sat beside her. ‘‘I suppose 
you think I’m crazy; but when I want 
to do a thing I must do it right off. 
But you are a dear, to come up so 
quickly. I suppose you were glad to 
get away from the lovers, were n’t 
you? Holbrook has put his foot down, 
and he says we can’t wait till you ’ve 
finished your piece. Hesays we must 
put something into rehearsal at once, 
and he has a melodrama that he 
wants me to try. A melodrama! 
Think of it. Isn’t it awful? Oh, 
you need n’t laugh! I’m heart-broken, 
really!’’ Two little tears trembled at 
the corner of Lily Valentine’s eyes. 
‘People think I have a beautiful time,’”’ 
the actress resumed after a brief inter- 
val of pouting. ‘‘They have no idea 
of the exnuis I’m obliged to endure. 
I shall simply die if I have to go into 
that melodrama.’”’ 

‘‘Suppose we wait till we reach the 
restaurant,”’ I suggested. ‘‘Then we 
can discuss the situation quietly.’’ 

Miss Valentine maintained a resent- 
ful silence till we had settled ourselves 
at the table. ‘‘Now get me a cocktail 
and order something that won’t make 
me fat. Some oysters and some—some 
—well, a bird. Quail, that ’s what I 
want — quail. Oh, we must have 
a high-ball with the lunch. There! 
How does that suit you?’’ She leaned 
forward till her face nearly touched 
mine, and she rested both hands on the 
edge of the table. ‘‘You really must 
finish that play this week,’’ she an- 
nounced. 


“Impossible!” I exclaimed. ° 
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‘‘Nothing is impossible. Nothing, 
nothing, nothing! People used to 
think my career was impossible,—my 
family, for instance. But I knew bet- 
ter. They said I could n’t act. So 
did the critics at first. But I knew I 
could learn. AndI’m learning. Now 
how much have you got done? Tell 
me exactly.” ° 

While I explained, she listened, her 
blazing eyes seeming to burn into my 
face. ‘‘Where is the manuscript of 
the first act?” she said. 

“In my pocket.” 

**Produce it and read it to me.”’ 

Instinctively I glanced over the 
room, shining with mirrors and gilt 
and linen. ‘* Never mind those people. 
Who cares for the canaiille ?’’ 

‘*But, Miss Valentine! ’’ I protested. 

**Read!”’ she commanded. 

There was nothing to do but obey. 
As I read, her eyes kept moving ex- 
citedly. She was evidently thinking 
of the way the scenes would work out 
on the stage. When I had finished she 


said, in a voice of concession: 
**Too talky, but good curtain.’’ In 
her face appeared a look of tragic ap- 


prehension. ‘‘Do you think you can 
live up to that act? The play must go 
up, up, up to the climax! And then, 
you must gather all the threads you 
leave at the close of the third act, wind 
them together tightly at the close, and 
send the people to their nice, deadly, 
bourgeois homes perfectly happy. 
And, of course,’”’ she added warningly, 
**you ’re going to change that en- 
trance. You can do that right here, 
after we eat.”’ 

The appearance of the waiter inter- 
rupted our talk about business. ‘‘I’m 
ravenously hungry,’’ said Miss Valen- 
tine. ‘‘I had so many things to do, I 
forgot to take breakfast.”’ 

“*You ’Il kill yourself if you don’t 
look out,’’ I remonstrated. I noticed 
that her face had an alabaster pallor. 

**Well, now let ’s eat and keep up 
our strength. We'll need it during 
the next few weeks. On Sunday night 
we leave for Scranton, and we play 
Pennsylvania towns for five nights. 
Then we go to New York State, and 
we play places there like Syracuse and 
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Utica till the end of the second week. 
And, then, oh, blessed relief! We 
come to Harlem fora week. Now my 
idea is to put the piece into rehearsal 
while we ’re in Harlem.”’ 

‘And after Harlem, what?’’ I asked. 

*“*Ugh! We make an awful jump— 
’way out to Dayton, Ohio. Oh, those 
booking-people will simply drive me to 
drink! Another week of one-night 
stands. But after that week, there ’]l 
be open time in New York and we ’Il 
have a chance to get it. Hurrah!’’ 
Miss Valentine threw her napkin into 
the air, and then became overwhelmed 
with confusion, her pale face growing 
crimson. She pressed her napkin to 
her mouth and she went on in a muffled 
voice: ‘* Now Ohio will give us a chance 
to try the piece on the dog. There ’ll 
be a new dog every night. Of course, 
you ‘ll see a lot of things that you ‘Il 
want to change.”’ 

“And I can make the changes on 
the train,’’ I said, in gentle reproach. 

The actress laughed with hysterical 
glee. ‘‘You ’ll learn for the first time 
in your life what real work is. But, 
honest, you ‘ll have a good deal of time 
to yourself. Some of the jumps won’t 
be more than three or four hours at the 
most, and when we have a long jump 
we'll make it at night. Sothen you ’ll 
have a whole day for writing, except,”’ 
she added, ‘‘the time you give to re- 
hearsing at the theatre. During the 
day-jumps we can rehearse on the train. 
I just love that. It makes me forget 
about travelling, and it’s so nice to do 
two things at once.”’ 

I reflected that if many plays were 
produced under such conditions it was 
not surprising that so few were of any 
merit. 

**Ah, I know what you ’re thinking 
of!’’ Miss Valentine exclaimed with 
startling insight. ‘‘You authors are 
all alike. You think you can’t write 
unless you ’re living in luxurious ease. 
That ’s why it takes most authors such 
a long time to get anything done. 
Talk about lazy actors! We ’re busy 
bees compared with you Sybarites! 
But now, to get back to business. Can 
you let me have the whole manuscript 
in a week?”’ 
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“IT cannot.” 

‘“*You mean you won’t!”’ Miss Valen- 
tine exclaimed. 

‘“Now it ’s to my interest to get that 
play done as fast as I can,” I resumed, 
and I tried to keep my voice from 
sounding angry. ‘‘But if you drive 
me too hard I shall get nervous and 
excited about it and the result will be, I 
feel certain, very unsatisfactory to you.” 

Once more Miss Valentine’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

‘*Well, you need n’t be so cross with 
me. 

**I don’t mean to be cross, my dear 
Miss Valentine. Now, to-night I’m 
going back to Markoe’s place to stay 
for——’”’ 

Miss Valentine’s face became blank. 
“You ’re going to try to work down 
there with all those drones around you! 
Oh, it ’s all up with that play! It’s 
all up with that play! I might as well 
make up my mind to cast the melo- 
drama at once.”’ 

“‘T think I can protect myself from 
the influence of the drones,’’ I loftily 
remarked. 

“But it’s deadly—having those 
people around. It ’s all right when 
you want to be amused. Oh, if I had 
to be with them every day of my life, 
I should — well, I’d run away with 
the coachman! I have n’t any respect 
for the girl who would n't. Now, that 
little Teddy—the positively makes me 
creep. And after the way he’s treated 
Bessie Cartwright! But she’s lucky 
to get rid of him. If you could hear 
the way she used to ridicule him be- 
hind his back.” 

‘“‘Bessie Cartwright!’’ I repeated, 
aghast. ‘‘Do you know her?’”’ 

Miss Valentine flushed. ‘‘Of course 
I do,’’ she replied, with an air of 
bravado. ‘‘She’s a very jolly girl. I 
know everybody.’’ She lifted her 
eyebrows and drew her lips together. 
‘‘Teddy Markoe used to be perfectly 
mad over her.’’ 

For a long time we ate in silence. 
Somehow the talk about Bessie Cart- 
wright had embarrassed us both. At 
last Miss Valentine raised her eyes and 
looked me square in the face. ‘‘Mind 
you, I don’t believe all those stories 
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they tell about Bessie. They say the 
most awful things about girls on the 
stage. Besides, my experience has 
taught me to be very broad about such 
matters.” 

I had a recurrence of the impulse 
which this girl often gave me to laugh 
aloud. And yet in her worldliness 
there was pathos too. She looked so 
young and delicate for one so wise. 

‘*Now about the second act,’’ Miss 
Valentine abruptly resumed. ‘‘You 
have that here too, have n’t you?” 

‘‘But it’s in no condition to be read 
aloud,’’ I replied. ‘‘The first act 
shaped itself; but the second act must 
be gone over.”’ 

‘Oh, that ’s always the way!’’ the 
girl groaned. ‘*There’s Walter Hart. 
His first acts are great. And then 
there ’s no knowing whether he ’Il keep 
uporgotosmash. However—’’ She 
assumed an expression of deep serious- 
ness. ‘‘I suppose I can’t blame you 
for being like the rest of them.” Then 
she smiled roguishly and, as she sipped 
her coffee, she turned her soulful eyes 
onme. ‘‘You think I’m awfully diffi- 
cult, don’t you? Well, I’m not nearly 
as bad as some actresses that you ’re 
likely to meet before you end your 
career. Now we ‘ll drive down to my 
house, and while I’m changing my 
gown—I ’m going to some teas later 
on—I ’ll let you make yourself com- 
fortable in the library and retouch 
that first act. You must tighten up 
some of those speeches, by the way. 
They ’re not snappy enough. But we 
can fix that allright. Well, we’ll keep 
the cab and, from my house, we ’ll 
drive down to the typewriter’s. I 
know some nice girls that make a 
specialty of typewriting plays, and 
we ’ll have the first act done right off. 
I'll have duplicate copies made and 
one of them will go in the mail to you 
to-night—with the manuscript.” 

‘But why this feverish haste?’’ I 
asked. 

“‘Because I must have something to 
show Holbrook at the theatre to-night 
—something to prove that you ’re 
actually at work. I think he ’ll like 
that first act. I shall use it to shoo 
off the melodrama,”’ 
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A few minutes later I sat alone in 
Miss Valentine’s library bending over 
the manuscript. I made the changes 
in the entrance and ran over the whole 
dialogue, finding many speeches that 
could be condensed or omitted alto- 
gether. When the actress returned 
she nodded her approval. 

“Finished? Well, you've been a 
very good boy. - Don’t show it to me 
now. I can get it all much better by 
reading the manuscript. Oh, the 
manuscripts I ’ve read since I’ve been 
a star! If I lose my eyesight I’m 
going to make the Dramatists’ Club 
support me for the rest of my life.” 

We returned to the cab and swept 
down the street toward Broadway, 
bumping over the tracks in Sixth 
Avenue. ‘‘Do you know,” Miss Val- 
entine cried out in the noise, ‘‘I feel 
as if I had known you for years and 

ears?” 

**That drive down Broadway drew us 
rather closely together,’’ I foolishly re- 
marked. 

**Well, it will be all right if you don’t 
get the big head!’’ Miss Valentine ex- 
claimed, with the air of rebuking me. 
‘‘So many nice men become perfectly 
hateful after they ’ve had a success 
with a play. And the way they treat 
the actors!”’ 

At the typewriter’s the entrance of 
the actress made a sensation. The 
girls all gathered around her, smiling 
into her face and studying her clothes. 
Miss Valentine gave her instructions 
with the air of one used to being 
obeyed, and back we went into the 
cab. 

**You ’ve been such a nice boy to- 
day,” said the girl, in the manner of a 
middle-aged woman of the world, 
“‘that I ’ll take you down to the ferry. 
And mind you don’t pay for the 
cab.”” 

When I started to protest, she cut 
me short. ‘‘Now let’s not argue. 
That ’s so fatiguing, and I’m going to 
be awfully bored at those teas. You ’ve 
been a dear about giving me so much 
time and being so patient.”” Here she 
rested her hand on myarm. ‘But we 
are going to have a good play, are n’t 
we? And you won't let Society keep 
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you from working. Promise me, won’t 
you, please?’”’ 

‘*I ’ll promise to have the second act 
in your hands this week,’’ I replied. 
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**And, if I get an inspiration, perhaps 
the third too,’’ I recklessly added. 






‘Oh, I’ll pray for you every night! ”’ 


the actress exclaimed. 


(To be concluded.) 


Rome“ 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Translated by Alfred Sutro 


FOR twenty centuries Rome has been 
the storehouse of all that was beautiful; 
and surely in no other spot in the 
world does so much beauty survive. 

She has created nothing, save per- 
haps a certain spirit of grandeur, a co- 
ordination of beautiful things; but the 
most magnificent moments of the earth 
clung to her so fondly, and displayed 
such energy during their sojourn, that 
on no other point of the globe have 
they left so many imperishable traces. 
Treading her soil, we tread the muti- 
lated footprint of the goddess who re- 
veals herself no longer to men. 

Nature gave her the wonderful site, 
established her fitly for the races that 
passed beside on the peaks of history 
to let fall their jewels into the noblest 
cup ever opened beneath the sky. She 
was not unworthy to receive those 
marvels; she was already their equal. 
Beneath her limpid azure, the profound 
and obscure plants of the North still 
mate with Southern foliage, breath- 
ing brightness and gladness. To the 
purest of her trees—the cypress that 
lifts its head like an ardent and sombre 
prayer, the stone-pine, into which the 
forest has whispered its gravest and 
sweetest thought, the massive ever- 
green oak, that adopts so willingly the 
graceful form of an archway—to these 
the tradition of ages has given a pride, 
a conscious solemnity, that they pos- 
sess nowhere else in the world. None 
can forget them who once has seen 
them and understood; or fail to recog- 
nize them from among kindred trees of 
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a less sacred soil. They were the orna- 
ments, they were the witnesses, of in- 
comparable things. They are one with 
the scattered aqueducts, the discrowned 
mausoleums, the broken arches; one 
with the columns, heroic in their ruin, 
that array the deserted Campagna. 
They assume the style of the eternal 
marbles, which they surround with re- 
spect and silence. Like these marbles, 
they also have two or three clear but 
mysterious lines to tell of the sorrow 
confessed by a plain that bears, with- 
out flinching, the wreck of its glory. 
They are, and know they are, Roman. 

A circle of mountains, their sonorous 
names augustly familiar, their heads 
often charged with snow as dazzling as 
the memories which they evoke, create 
around the city that never can perish 
a precise and glorious horizon, which 
divides her from the world but does 
not isolate from the sky. And in these 
desolate precincts, in the midst of the 
lifeless places where the flagstones, the 
steps, the porticoes, multiply silence 
and absence; at all the cross-roads 
where some wounded statue is keeping 
guard in the void; among the basins, 
the capitals, the nymphs, and the 
tritons, water is flowing, docile and 
luminous, obedient still to the orders 
received two thousand years ago; deck- 
ing the immaculate solitude with its 
mobile fragrance, its garlands of dew 
and trophies of crystal, azure plumes 
and crowns of pearl. It is as though 
Time, among all the monuments that 
had hoped to brave it, respected only 
the fragile hours of what evaporates 
and flows away. . . , 














Beauty, though always a borrowed 
beauty, has dwelt so long within these 
walls that go from the Janiculum to 
the Esquiline, it has so persistently 
taken root there, that the very spot, 
the air one breathes, the sky that covers 
it, the curves that define it, have ac- 
quired a prodigious power of appropri- 
ation and ennoblement. Rome, like a 
pyre, purifies all that the errors and 
caprices of men, their ignorance and 
extravagance, have been forcing upon 
her incessantly since her ruin. So far 
it has been impossible to disfigure her. 
One might almost believe that for any 
work to be carried out there, or to live, 
it first must cast off its original ugliness, 
it must cease to be vulgar. Whatever 
does not conform to the style of the 
seven hills is slowly effaced and re- 
jected; it crumbles beneath the in- 
fluence of the watchful genius that has 
fixed the esthetic principles of the city 
on the horizons, the rocks, and the 
marble of the heights. Thus, for in- 
stance, the art of the Middle Ages and 
the Primitives must have been more 
active here than in any other city, 
since this was the heart of the Christian 
universe; and yet they have left but few 
distinctive traces, these even appear- 
ing, as it were, hidden and ashamed; 
enough, and no more, for the history 
of the world, of which this was the 
centre, not to be left incomplete. But 
when we turn to those artists whose 
spirit was naturally in harmony with 
that which presides over the destinies 
of the eternal city—Giulio Romano, 
the Caracci, and, above all, Raphael 
and Michael Angelo—we find in their 
work here a plenitude of power, a con- 
viction, a kind of instinctive satisfac- 
tion, that they manifest in no other 
place. One feels they had not to 
create, but only to choose from among 
the unrevealed forms that thronged 
imperiously to them, from every side, 
clamoring to be born; to these the 
masters had but to give substance. A 
mistake was impossible; they did not 
paint, in the proper sense of the word, 
but merely uncovered the veiled images 
which haunted the salons -and arcades 
of the palaces. And so intimate, so 
indispensable, is the relation between 
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their art and the environment that gives 
it life, that when their works are exiled 
to the museums or churches of other 
cities they seem out of proportion, un- 
duly vigorous, and unduly decorative, 
with an arbitrary conception of life. 
It is for this reason that copies or 
photographs of the ceiling of the Sistine 
appear disconcerting and almost incom- 
prehensible. But to the traveller who 
does not enter the Vatican till he, too, 
has drunk in the mighty will-power that 
emanates from the thousand fragments 
of the temples and the public places— 
to him Michael Angelo’s overpowering 
effort becomes magnificent, and nat- 
ural. The prodigious vault, on which 
a people of giants hurtle together in a 
grave and harmonious orgy of enthusi- 
asm and muscles, turns into an arch of 
the very sky, and reflects all the scenes 
of energy, all the burning virtues, the 
memories of which still are restless 
beneath the ruins of this passionate 
soil. So, too, as he stands before the 
**Conflagration of the Borgo,”’ he will 
not feel as he would were he beholding 
the admirable fresco on the walls of 
the National Gallery of the Louvre; 
he will not say to himself, as Taine 
does, for instance, that these superb 
nude bodies are but vaguely concerned 
with the thing that is happening, that 
the flames which arise from the build- 
ing in no wise disturb them, and that 
their one preoccupation is to pose as 
good models and bring into value the 
curve of a hip or the anatomy of a 
thigh. No; the visitor whe has sub- 
missively heeded the injunctions of all 
that surrounds him, will require no tell- 
ing that here, in these halls of the 
Vatican, as beneath the vault of the 
Sistine, he is contemplating the tardy, 
but normal and logical development of 
an art that might have been that of 
Rome. He will realize that, different 
as the impression may be that these 
two great efforts produce, he discovers 
the formula there that the too positive 
genius of the Quirites had lacked the 
good fortune or the opportunity to dis- 
engage. For Rome, notwithstanding 
all her endeavors, could not, of her own 
initiative, give to the universe the es- 
sential image that she had promised. 
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It was to the spoils of Greece that she 
owed her beauty; and her chief merit 
had been that she understood the 
beauty of Greek art, and eagerly 
amassed its treasures. Her endeavors 
to add to it resulted only in deformity ; 
she was unable to adapt its expression 
to her personal life. Her paintings 
and sculptures responded only by a 
kind of hearsay, a vague approximate- 
ness, to the realities of her existence; 
and such feeble originality as her archi- 
tecture possessed was due solely to its 
colossal proportions. One might almost 
imagine that old Buonarotti and the 
superb colorist of Urbino had but un- 
earthed, after all the catastrophes, all 
the long silences and the seeming deaths 
of Rome, the latent, uninterrupted tra- 
dition that had unceasingly been in 
travail underground, and now emerged 
at last to culminate in their werk, and 
declare to the world what the Empire 
has been powerless to say. For these 
men are more distinctively Roman, 
more truly representative, perhaps, of 
the unconscious and secret desire of 
that Latin earth, than was the Rome 
of the Cesars. That Rome had failed 
in its image. She had remained arti- 
ficially Hellenic; and Greece could not 
provide this infinitely vaster race, differ- 
ing so widely from her, with the forms 
demanded by its ornamental conscious- 
ness. Greece could be only a sure and 
magnificent starting-point; but her 
delicate, precise statues and painting, 
so nicely, almost minutely, propor- 
tioned, were out of place in that 
crowded Forum, overladen with im- 
mense monuments, among the mon- 
strous Thermz and violent circuses, 
or under the sumptuous arches of the 
superposed basilicas. What if those 
frescoes of Michael Angelo were the 
answer to the call of the empty arches, 
that has waited a thousand years; what 
if they were the almost organic con- 
sequence of those imperial columns 
and marbles? And may we not ask 
ourselves, too, whether the ceiling, the 
pendentives, and lunettes of the Far- 
nesina and the ‘‘Conflagration of the 
Borgo "’ do not illustrate, better by far 
than the sculptures of Phidias or Prax- 
iteles, better also than the best paint- 
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ings of Pompeii or Herculaneum, the 
** Metamorphoses’’ of Ovid, Virgil’s 
‘*Eneid,”’ or the poems of Horace? 


But all this, perhaps, is merely illu- 
sion, and due to the prestige of that ap- 
propriative power we have mentioned 
above. That power is such that what- 
ever might, at the first glance, seem 
wholly opposed to the idea that reigns 
within these walls, not only does not 
contradict this idea, but serves to de- 
fine and declare it. Even Bernini,— 
rhetorical, exuberant, ubiquitous Ber- 
nini,—as irreconcilable as it is possible 
to be with the primitive gravity and 
taciturnity of Rome, even he, so de- 
testable elsewhere, seems here to be 
adopted, justified, by the genius of the 
city; and serves to explain and illus- 
trate certain somewhat redundant and 
declamatory sides of Roman greatness. 

Moreover, a city that possesses the 
‘Venus’ of the Capitol and of the Vati- 
can, the ‘‘Sleeping Ariadne,” the ‘* Me- 
leager’’ and the “‘Torso’’ of Hercules, 
the countless marvels of museums as 
numerous almost as her palaces (think 
only of the treasures in a single one of 
these museums, the newest of all, the 
Nazionale !)—a city whose every street, 
almost every house, conceals some 
fragment of marble or bronze which, 
did some new town contain it, would 
send pilgrims flocking; a city that can 
offer the Pantheon of Agrippa, certain 
columns in the Forum,—in a word, so 
many treasures that baffled memory 
cannot keep pace with untiring admira- 
tion; acity that has among its wonders 
those cypress-girdled lawns of the Villa 
Borghese, those fountains, those eternal 
gardens; a city, indeed, which is the 
refuge of all that was best in the past 
of the only people who cultivated 
beauty as others cultivated corn, the 
olive, or the vine; such a city opposes 
a resistance to vulgarity that, inactive 
though it be, is yet invincible; and she 
can tolerate all things without defile- 
ment. The immortal presence of an 
assembly of gods, so perfect that no 
mutilation can alter the rhythm of body 
or pose, protects her against the errors 
herself may commit; and prevents the 
new generations of men from having 

















more empire upon her than time and 
the barbarians had on those very gods. 

And these lead us back to the little 
cities of Hellas which discovered one 
day, and fixed for ever, the laws of 
human beauty. The beauty of earth, 
except for some spots that our sordid 
industries have ravaged, has altered 
but little since the days of Augustus 
and Pericles. The sea is infinite still, 
still inviolate. The forest, the plain, 
the harvest, the villages, rivers and 
streams, the mountains, the dawn and 
the evening, stars and the sky, vary as 
these all may according to climate and 
latitude, offer us still the same spec- 
tacles of grandeur and tenderness, the 
same soft, profound harmonies, the 
same fairy-like scenes of changing com- 
plexity, that they gave to the Athenian 
citizens and the people of Rome. Na- 
ture remains more or less as it was; and 
besides, we have grown more sensitive, 
and to-day can admire more freely. 
But when we turn to the beauty special 
to man, the beauty that is his own im- 
mediate aim, we find that, owing per- 
haps to our too great wealth or excessive 
application, to the scattering of our 
efforts and lack of concentration, or to 
the want of a certain goal and an in- 
contestable starting-point, we appear 
to have lost almost all that the ancients 
had been able to establish and make 
their own. In all that regards purely 
human esthetics, in what concerns our 
body, our gestures, our clothes, the 
objects we live with, our houses and 
gardens, our monuments, even our 
landscapes, we are groping so timidly, 
we display such confusion and inex- 
perience, that one might almost believe 
that our occupation of this planet dates 
but from yesterday, and that we are 
still at the very beginning of the period 
of adaptation. For the work of our 
hands there exists no. longer a common 
measure, an accepted rule or conviction. 
Our painters, our architects, our sculp- 
tors, our men of letters,—and we in our 
homes, our cities, —seek in a thousand 
different, contradictory directions for 
the sure, the undeniable beauty that 
the ancients possessed so fully. Should 
one of us by any chance create, join 
together, or discover a few lines, or a 
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harmony of form or color, that should 
incontestably prove that the mysteri- 
ous, decisive point had been attained, 
it would be regarded as the merest 
hazard, as an isolated and precious 
phenomenon; and neither the author 
nor any one else would be able to re- 
peat it. 

And yet, for a few happy years, man 
had mastered the laws of the beauty 
that is essentially and specifically hu- 
man; and so great was his certitude 
that even to-day it still compels our 
conviction. In the beauty of his own 
body, the Greek instinctively found the 
fixed standard that the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, Persians, and all the anterior 
civilizations had sought in vain among 
animals and flowers, rocks and moun- 
tains, monsters and chimeras; and the 
architecture of his temples and palaces, 
the style of his houses, the proportion 
and ornament of the things that he 
used in his daily life, all derived from 
the beauty of this nude and perfect 
body. This people, among whom 
nudity and its natural consequence, 
the irreproachable harmony of limbs 
and muscles, was almost a religious 
and civic obligation, has taught us that 
the beauty of the human body is as 
diverse in its perfection, as spiritual, 
as mysterious, as the beauty of stars 
or sea. Every other ideal has misled, 
and must always mislead, the endeavors 
and efforts of man. In all the arts, in- 
telligent races came the nearer to the 
true beauty in proportion as they came 
nearer to the habit of nudity; depart- 
ing from this, they departed also from 
beauty. The beauty proper to Rome 
—in other words, the little original 
beauty she added to the spoils of Greece 
—was due to the last remains of this 
custom. Forin Rome, as Taine tells us, 


they also assembled together to swim, to be rubbed, 
to perspire, to wrestle and run ; or at least to watch 
the runners and wrestlers. For Rome, in this re- 
spect, is only an enlarged Athens; the same ways 
of life obtain, the same habits, the same instincts 
and pleasures ; the only difference lies in the pro- 
portion and the moment. The city has swollen 
till it numbers masters by the hundred thousand 
and slaves by the million ; but, from Xenophon to 
Marcus Aurelius, the gymnastic and rhetorical 
training has not altered; they have still the tastes 
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of athletes and orators, and it is in this direction 
that one must work to please them; they are wor- 
shippers of the nude, they are connoisseurs of style, 
of conversation, and of ornament. Wecan no longer 
understand this pagan life of the body, that was so 
curious and yet so idle; the climate has remained 
as it was, but man changed when he put on clothes 
and turned Christian. 


It might more justly be said, per- 
haps, that Rome, at the period of 
which Taine speaks, was an intermit- 
tent and incomplete Athens. What 
was habitual there, and in some meas- 
ure organic, became here only artificial 
and exceptional. They still cultivate 
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and admire the human body, but it is 
almost ‘always concealed by the toga; 
and the wearing of the toga blurs the 
pure, clear lines which a multitude of 
nude and living statues imposed upon 
the columns and pediments of the 
temples. The monuments grow larger 
and larger, lose their form, and little 
by little their human harmony. The 
golden standard is shrouded, nor shall 
the veil be lifted save only by a few 
artists of the Renaissance, which was 
the moment when positive beauty shed 
its last beams. 


Ida M. Tarbell* 


By MARIE AGNES BEST 


Miss IDA TARBELL has perhaps a 
larger audience among men than any 
other woman writer. Asa matter of 


personality, however, she belongs to 


the most feminine type, the low-voiced, 
kindly, good-housekeeping sort of wo- 
man who is nowadays by way of being 
looked upon as old-fashioned. 

Miss Tarbell was born in Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, graduated with honors 
from the Allegheny College, and was 
for eight years associate editor of The 
Chautauquan. In 1891 she went to 
Paris, and studied for three years in 
the Sorbonne and College de France. 
Then it was that she began to make her 
mark as an historical writer. She pub- 
lished a short ‘‘Life of Napoleon,’’ and 
followed it with a ‘‘Life of Madame 
Roland.’’ In 1g00 the publication of 
her “‘ Life of Lincoln;’’ which in book 
form has had a sale of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand copies, gave her a high 
place in her chosen field of work. A 
less indefatigable worker might have 
rested on these laurels, but the ‘‘ Life 
of Lincoln’’ was hardly off the press 
before the ‘‘History of the Standard 
Oil Company” was under way. 

Miss Tarbell is too much absorbed 
in her work to spend much time dis- 
cussing or explaining herself. She 
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keeps her personality in the _back- 
ground, and declares that “‘Who ’s 
Who in America’’ must tell all that 
anybody can possibly care to know 
about her. 

Miss Tarbell grew up in the oil region. 
Her father’s land produced a small 
amount of oil which has always trickled 
into the vast tanks of the Standard. 
While too small to affect them finan- 
cially, the oil interests of the Tarbell 
family were sufficient to give them an 
opportunity to view the fight for mon- 
opoly near the firing lines. One by one 
prominent oil men in the town were 
picked off by the Standard sharpshoot- ° 
ers, and many influential families went 
down in the general wreck. These 
tragedies of the trust were the absorb- 
ing topics of the time in her childhood, 
and after listening to the fireside gossip 
of her elders, Miss Tarbell would watch 
for some member of the trust, expect- 
ing to see a Hans Andersen monster, 
and quite surprised to find that there 
were no outward and visible signs to 
distinguish them from their fellows. 

Whether Miss Tarbell did her best 
work out of the abundance of a full 
heart or the conviction of a clear brain, 
it seems reasonable and human to sup- 
pose that the remembrance of all the 
havoc wrought among those kindly 
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old neighbors would in no wise damp 
her enthusiasm for telling the whole 
truth. : 

It was George Sand who wrote to 
her son: ‘‘Avoid the little vexations 
and irritations that come to you. Re- 
serve your force for acts and against 
facts that are worth while. Their time 
will come.”” Miss Tarbell is singularly 
free from petty dislikes and animosities, 
or the least taint of personal irritation, 
and she is therefore well armed against 
the facts which she herself regards as 
profoundly worth while. 

A man who was third party to the 
interview tells this story of Miss Tar- 
bell’s quiet force of character. She 
needed certain facts which were in pos- 
session of a very eccentric old million- 
aire, who took a Carlylean view of his 
fellow-creatures. Miss Tarbell’s repre- 
sentative in that city interviewed the 
old gentleman, but without success, 
and she herself went west to see him. 
When she was shown into his sanctum 
she found him tilted back in his chair, 
his feet buried in his desk, his hat on 


his head, and reading a newspaper. 
She sat down and quietly began to 


state her business. The old man shot 
her a furtive glance, and then assumed 
an upright position and decorously put 
his feet on the floor. After a few 
moments more, he folded his news- 
paper, pushed it into a pigeonhole, re- 
moved his hat, and gave her his whole 
attention. Both interviewer and inter- 
viewed were too absorbed to notice 
these significant détails, but they made 
an impression on the man who saw, and 
Miss Tarbell’s representative is always 
sure of help and courteous treatment 
in that office. 

When rumors of the proposed history 
reached the ears of the Standard Oil 
people, they wrote, asking for an inter- 
view. They were apparently reassured 
upon seeing a tall, dark, slender wo- 
man, with the kindest blue eyes imagin- 
able, and a face that radiated integrity. 
One of the oil magnates bemoaned the 
untruthfulness of many of the state- 
ments made about the company, and 
Miss Tarbell assured him that if she did 
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no other thing she would tell the truth, 
and the company should be spared fur- 
ther annoyance on that score. It was 
a sense of the grave responsibility and 
tremendous significance of her work 
that made her realize the need for ex- 
traordinary self-control and self-efface- 
ment. Facts so hot were best handled 
with exceeding coolness of judgment 
and temper. 

When the first article appeared in 
print, Miss Tarbell’s own friends were 
as greatly astonished as the oil people. 
An old friend, a well-known writer, 
when he heard of the proposed history, 
had been quite as restless as the Stand- 
ard people, though for opposite rea- 
sons. For years he had been hoping 
and watching for a complete and vera- 
cious history of the Oil Trust, but not- 
withstanding his admiration for her, 
Miss Tarbell was the last person he 
would have chosen to do the work. 
**I wish Miss Tarbell had not under- 
taken it,’’ he grumbled. ‘‘It ’s a task 
for a man, a fighting man.’’ His fears 
of Miss Tarbell’s disqualifying gentle- 
ness so preyed upon his mind that he 
finally wrote her a letter of admonition 
and remonstrance: ‘‘Now, don’t think 
of whitening up those fellows,” he pro- 
tested, vigorously. ‘‘If you are deter- 
mined to write that history, paint them 
as black as you know how, remembering 
that, no matter how black you paint 
them, you can’t by any chance paint 
them as black as they are.”” ‘‘Well,’’ 
he chuckles, when he tells about it, 
“‘these quiet, gentle people give you 
the greatest surprises. I never ex- 
pected to see anybody come so near to 
telling the whole truth as she has. 
There are very few men who could 
have let off that -cannonade with such 
coolness and dexterity.”’ 

Miss Tarbell is keenly alive to the 
importance of keeping her work free 
from even a suspicion of personality or 
malice. She is absolutely fearless, ex- 
cept in the one particular of making a 
careless statement. She wards off a 
deluge of flattery by saying laughingly: 
“*T did n’t make the Standard Oil His- 
tory; you know; I merely wrote it.” 
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By FRANK W. NOXON 


MR. ROBERT GRANT’S latest heroine 
is an Episcopalian with a New Eng- 
land conscience, who gets a divorce in 
order to marry again. Yet the sacred 
codfish in Boston continues to bring 
Mr. Grant invitations to play croquet, 
like the fish-footman in “‘Alice,”’ as if 
quite oblivious of the moral din going 
on inside his literary kitchen, and Mr. 
Grant evidently has no intention of 
running away. 

His situation is becoming serious. 
In ‘‘Unleavened Bread ’”’ he intimated 
that the typical clubwoman did n’t 
know why she was a clubwoman, and 
that her soul usually turned out to be 
gnawed more, as Mr. Howells observes, 
by a longing to be ‘‘among those pres- 
ent” than by the hope of opportunities 
for improving her mind or for lending a 
hand. And though the few clubwomen 
who are in Boston society raved and 
tore in chorus with their federated 


sisters, Judge Grant continued to be 
an undiminished desirable as a dinner 
guest or as a dinner host, for the hero- 
ine did n’t know any better, and Bos- 
ton did n’t hold her responsible. 


With ‘‘The Undercurrent” it is 
different. An Episcopalian, the sworn 
foe of divorce, and a particularly pious 
and conscientious Episcopalian, throw- 
ing faith and conscience to the winds 
after months of rumination, and seek- 
ing freedom for a new experiment— 
here was condonation of iniquity which 
under some conditions would call for a 
noon meeting in Faneuil Hall. 

To the Unitarians the evil of divorce 
is secondary to the enormity of being 
an Episcopalian and not ‘‘playing the 
game.’’ If Launcelot Gobbo had been 
Lawrence Cabot there would have been 
no debate between conscience and the 
fiend; for in Massachusetts the fiend is 
extinct, like the Indian and the Quaker. 
One such novel would hardly induce 
Boston matrons to edit their visiting 
lists, for, after all, it ’s a free country, 
but how is one to know where a ro- 
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mancist will stop, once he begins to tell 
what really is righteous as against what 
only seems and has been taught as 
righteous? Not only have we here a 
knight of the New England conscience 
condoning natural lapses therefrom, 
but a votary of conventional society 
revealing that human nature will pre- 
vail against social convention, and even 
against that highest embodiment of 
social convention, the Church. 

Finally this man, who knows how it 
tastes to have the means of being polite, 
and understands Americans from the 
top, has begun to tell the truth about 
the less fortunate, as he has for years 
been telling—well, just telling—about 
those who have got to dress for dinner. 

Don’t get the idea, which has vexed 
the souls of some, that Robert Grant, 
who can simultaneously be a man of 
letters and live on Bay State Road, 
was endowed with a magic purse into 
which popped a new double-eagle every 
time one was taken out. 

“It is true,’” he will tell you, “‘that 
for some years I have had a comfort- 
able income; but if I have been able to 
command the advantages of modern 
life at the rate of $10,000 a year [which 
he once declared a man ought to spend 
if he could], it is because I have earned 
the money by the sweat of my brow, 
through literary and legal work. Since 
I left the law school in 1879, the yearly 
income which I have received from 
vested property has been so small as 
barely to pay for the life insurance 
which I carry.”’ 

Of course not every young man who 
earns his salt in the sweat of his brow 
can be graduated from college, travel 
in Europe, return to college for courses 
in English and other modern languages 
leading to a Ph.D., and top off at the 
law school. But it is true that since 
that hour Mr. Grant, whether practis- 
ing law, acting as a mayor's secretary, 
serving on a metropolitan water board, 
or adorning the judicial bench, has 
attended with credit to his vocation, 
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observed the rites of elegant life, and 
turned out a book every second year 
or so. They say that in his office he 
used to compose a page, receive a 
client, and return to the uncompleted 
phrase as if nothing had happened. 
He has never been idle. 

Nor was he from the beginning a 
prig. If his now broadening memory 
is to be trusted, the Grant of an age 
when to call him ‘‘Bob’’ was not con- 
tempt of court had already begun to 
show signs of scepticism toward con- 
vention as expressed in divine worship. 
At Harvard he was publicly admon- 
ished for twenty-two absences from 
college chapel. 

He wrote for the Lampoon, which 
assails all vested establishments, and 
produced ‘‘The Little Tin Gods on 
Wheels; or, Society in the Modern 
Athens.”’ 

Nevertheless, when novels began to 
appear, the incipient ‘* American novel- 
ist’’ was taking his social quality seri- 
ously and was plumey about his touch 
in describing high life. Hehad started 
Since 


in to give us high life straight. 
then a broader range of human interests 


has come within his horizon. His first 
foolish man quaffed Monopole. His 
last drinks beer. And, by the way, this 
incident of the graduated beverages 
flowing parallel with an evolution of 
characters and their conditions forms a 
real literary curiosity. 

“‘An Average Man,” champagne, 
everybody rich, perfect drawing-rooms, 
inhabited by perfect fashionables in 
perfect raiment, talking perfect drivel. 

“The Confessions of a Frivolous 
Girl,” champagne and seltzer, super- 
Dickensy names such as Pummystone, 
Murray Hill, Kenelm Chillingly, Miss 
van Rooster, Manhattan Blake, Mrs. 
Gatling Gunn (zée Marshmallow), the 
Hon. Hare Hare of London, and Com- 
ing Gowing, who ‘‘never talks to any 
one whose income is under $25,000 a 
year.” 

“The Knave of Hearts,’’ Madeira 
bottled half a century before Arthur 
was born, and the Grant hero still run- 
a for nothing lower than the Legis- 
ature, F 


“The King’s Men’’ (collaboration 
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with John Boyle O’Reilly, J. S. of 
Dale, and J. T. Wheelwright), Bur- 
gundy, nobody dropping 4’s, every- 
body brushing teeth. 

*‘The Opinions of a Philosopher” 
(essays), whiskey and water, truth 
cropping up, fellow whose wife was 
terribly mortified because instead of 
firing at the burglar he dropped a pair 
of Indian clubs as loudly as he could 
on the bedroom floor to scare him 
away. : 

“‘Unleavened’  Bread,’’ whiskey 
straight all day, heroine who is n’t in 
society and can’t get in. 

‘“‘The Undercurrent,’’ beer, cam- 
paign for alderman, Episcopalians get- 
ting divorces! 

““‘Unleavened Bread” rose on the 
ken (if that edible may be said ever to 
rise) a real sensation. Behind loomed 
the author, as he had been imagined 
by the readers of the parlor novelettes 
and the truth-about-your-wife essays: 
frightfully rich, eligible among the ex- 
alted, exclusive of those who do not, 
as he says, brush their teeth twice a 
day or have (as Mr. Grant has) oil por- 
traits of their grandfathers, and withal, 
much amused at people. From this 
formidable oracle proceeds, to every- 
body’s astonishment, Selma White, 
who can’t break into well-bred com- 
pany to save her pretty village neck, 
though she will break her heart if she 
does n’t ; and she’s acutely selfish, and 
persuades herself that her fever to get 
on is philanthropic “‘purpose’’; and 
when she realizes that there are other 
women who have something about 
them which she was born without, she 
rages like the heathen and wails that 
they are un-American and wicked not 
to ask her to their entertainments. 
When she reached New York as the 
bride of her second experiment (the 
first had become discouraged at her 
attending a committee meeting when 
the baby was dying, and had freed 
Selma by drinking whiskey all day and 
going on a spree with a scarlet woman), 
her unrich and half-baked gaze ‘‘was 
caught and disturbed by a pair of blithe, 
fashionably dressed young women, 
gliding by her with the quiet, uncon- 
scious grace of good breeding. She 
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was inwardly aware, though she never 
would acknowledge it by word or 
sign, that such people troubled her. 
They were different from her and they 
tantalized her.” 

From pity to love. Once having 
conceded that a society novelist may 
heed women who would not fit at din- 
ner, and families who live in hotels and 
are therefore killed by an elevator, and 
lawyers who break their promises at 
the behest of uxorial ambition in order 
to smash into the Senate, he is on the 
brink of the abyss itself. He may pro- 
duce a heroine who is outside the pale, 
yet has conscience and charm, and is 
innately refined while still innocent of 
the fashionable influence! 

Judge Grant has plunged into this 
chasm. His Constance in ‘The Under- 
current’’ has hope. She may divorce 
her beer husband, who when beaten for 
alderman abandoned the wife, the chil- 
dren, and the embezzlement. She may 
grieve the Episcopal rector by marry- 
ing a socially possible second husband. 
She may conquer that city of dreadful 
night—society. 


It is the recognition of this possibility 
of humble gentleness finding its own 
among the vested gentle that makes 
‘“*The Undercurrent ”’ more searchingly 
‘the American novel’”’ even than “‘ Un- 


leavened Bread,” in which Selma 
agonizes so much of ‘‘ Americanism.’’ 

‘*The rank and file,’’ the author now 
observes with irony, ‘‘are expected to 
comport themselves with patriotic and 
Christian resignation, and not interfere 
with the free workings of the million- 
airium, an ingenious American substi- 
tute for the millennium. If the 
poor man would let liquor alone, have 
fewer children, and brush his teeth 
regularly, he would be happy and 
prosperous.”’ 

“‘T think it possible,” says the just 
divorced daughter of a _ scandalized 
Episcopal mother of great wealth and 
station, ‘‘that if automobiles had been 
invented earlier, Clarence and I would 
not have bored each other.’’ 

And the yellow-journal girl, Loretta, 
who has been befriended by this scan- 
dalized mother, gloats over the account 
of the complicated divorces and re- 
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marriages made necessary for the next 
hand in the progressive euchre, and 
protests: ‘‘I ‘m dreadfully sorry for 
her. But since the thing has happened, 
I’m glad it ’s exciting.” 

Searching insight into woman nature, 
life-like delineation both of high folk 
and folk not so high, vital appreciation 
of the American principle of equal op- 
portunity for all— even socially —to 
attain whatever befits the aspirant, and 
a continual spatter of brightness, these 
are the possessions with which Mr. 
Grant has caused the book-caring world 
to prick up its ears. These are not all 
his riches. He has still to give us ina 
long story the amused chuckle at the 
genus human which perhaps through 
the magic of the first personal form he 
affected in the essays and some of the 
short stories. He has in both ‘“‘Un- 
leavened Bread’’ and ‘‘The Under- 
current ’”’ a worried air, as if he were at 
dancing school in store clothes. He is 
less intimate and genial than in ‘‘The 
Art of Living.”’ 

Where the unsociety characters come 
from I can’t make out. There is a 
theory in Boston that as he presides 
over the Probate Court, Grant the 
novelist studies character while Grant 
the judge hears the causes. He tells 
me, however, that this is a false alarm. 
When you come to think, it is not one 
of his writing traits to elaborate on ex- 
ternal peculiarities, tricks of speech and 
carriage, and he seems not to have 
found his themes in court, either, for 
Constance had two husbands and Selma 
three, and the bill to send divorces to 
the Probate Court, up this year, has 
not yet passed the Legislature. Per- 
haps justice is blind—or with a delicate 
sense of propriety closes her eyes to 
these tempting opportunities for study- 
ing family jars. 

It is not the psychological moment 
for announcing Judge Grant’s next ex- 
cursion into board covers, and indeed 
no new long novel is either in hand or 
in preparation, but the prosperous- 
appearing species whom his position (in 
the evening) gives him unusual oppor- 
tunities for scrutinizing have their heads 
in the sand if they do not see that 
sooner or later the frenzied financiers 
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among them are in for a year or two in 
the frying-pan. After all, if Judge 
Grant is the awaited prophet who re- 
sembles the Great Stone Face, he will 
not cease being sarcastic with a drive 
at the half-baked clubwoman and a jibe 
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at the unequal battle between a divorce- 
forbidding apostle and an unhappy 
Achilles of either sex whose heel Cupid 
has hit a second time. American sin 
is versatile, and Robert Grant has the 
bird’s-eye view. 
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DEAR BELINDA, 

Is Mollentrave an impostor or is he 
not? Does any fraction of truth lurk 
between the covers of that huge vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Mollentrave on Women,”’ which 
Mr. Eric Lewis handles every evening 
at Mr. George Alexander’s successful 
theatre? Confession albums and in- 
quisitive people would have one tell 
them many things. ‘‘What do you 
say when your boot-lace breaks?’’ 
‘‘What percentage of truth do you 
achieve in anecdotes?”’ ‘‘How far 
would you walk to see your school- 
master hanged?’’ These and many 
more such questions are asked and an- 
swered, but bold is the man who sets 
up to tell us what is woman. Nocon- 
fession album has ever dared to ask or 
to solve that problem, though history 
is full of efforts which have been made, 
reverently or irreverently, to explain 
the sphinx. Mbollentrave must be an 
impostor. He is but another of those 
eternal children in the form of men 
who, given a toy, desire to pull it to 
pieces to see how the wheels go round. 
Woman is not to be explained by any 
formule, nor are her graceful actions 
and inscrutable ways made plain upon 
the principle of any science known to 
us. Up toa certain point we get, and 
our explanatory code turns out well, 
but before we have got much farther 
we are baffled by some perversity, and 
we sink back asking, Is this a mystery 
or a gigantic joke? It is not nearly so 
necessary to be anxious about Mollen- 
trave as it is to be anxious about Mr. 
Sutro. Mollentrave we will write down 
as an impostor, to be dealt with in the 
near future by 7ruth, or by some crisp, 
attractive volume, which must be called 
““Women on Mollentrave.’’ With the 
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publication of such a volume Mollen- 
trave will sink into dust, and be heard 
of no more. But as for Mr. Sutro, if, 
as we surely hope, he is laughing up his 
sleeve at Mollentrave’s cut-and-dried 
theories, why does he in the play make 
them turn out successfully? °T is a 
complicated subject surely, but I think 
not without its solutions. The wo- 
man has yet to be found who will not 
respond to daily bunches of violets, 
pansies, daffs, or roses; and the man 
has yet to be found who is unmoved by 
the gentle influences of some nice 
warm thing in petticoats, something 
picturesque and unexacting in a taste- 
ful frock, that will be ready to listen 
and to admire when he is ready to talk. 
Give the donor of violets, pansies, and 
other spring blossoms a pen and ink 
and a post-office, and you may banish 
him for weeks if you will; he will turn 
up by your side again, and purr and 
rub against you in a way which, like a 
famous brand of cocoa, is both grateful 
and comforting. 

Much consternation has been caused 
recently by a statement made by Judge 
Bacon that seven and sixpence is quite 
enough for a woman’s hat. This is a 
serious matter, calculated to arouse 
much strong feeling in the feminine 
bosom. Signs of this feeling have been 
numerous. The milliners themselves 
have felt outraged. They have written 
to the papers, signing themselves as 
usual, ‘‘ Daughters of Belgravia’’ and 
‘“Women Workers,’’ protesting at this 
assumption of judicial knowledge, 
which is in reality a testament to judi- 
cial ignorance. Seven and sixpence is, 
of course, not a price at all in the world 
of hats. A hat may be seven and 
elevenpence or six and elevenpence, 
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and those adorned with the more lowly 
grades of artificial flowers (and, of 
course, without ostrich feathers) may 
often be seen marked at one and 
eleven: but seven and sixpence—never! 
Cheap hats and home-made skirts do 
not feed those symptoms of love which 
young men are supposed to reveal just 
at this time of the year, and old men 
all the year round. There are hats 
sublime and there are hats ridiculous. 
There are very rich men who can afford 
to wear very shabby hats all their lives, 
but a very pretty woman can only 
afford to wear an unbecoming hat for a 
day orso. Ifa hat turns out a failure, 
and the shop won’t change it, give it to 
your dearest enemy, or to some one 
about to sail for the Antipodes. Next 
to corsets and other things unseen, a 
hat is the thing to be bought with judg- 
ment and worn with intention. 

Defects in the extremities must be 
avoided. Witha good hat, gloves, and 
boots, all should go well. Failure ‘‘to 
arrive’ is generally due to some defect 
in the hat or in the boots, or from 
gloves which have been cleaned not 
wisely but too well. There are best 
hats and second-best hats. Few wo- 
men have more than two becoming hats 
at one andthe sametime. To attempt 
to make a corner in hats by collecting 
them is an error of judgment, and, 
furthermore, is apt to make men 
grumble. Those who spend money in- 
competently are worse than those who 
do not spend atall. Your best hat will 
cost you four guineas. Do not attempt 
to get it for less. If you have not got 
four guineas, get that sum somehow 
and at once, for the springtime is upon 
us. Economy in the matter of hats is 
the last folly of the pauper. The best 
hat should combine the efforts of the 
old masters and the new milliners. A 
good hat can never be cheap. To be 
hedged about by seven-and-sixpenny 
millinery is, of course, to invite failure. 
It is only the women who are failures 
that find men grumble at expenditure. 

*“Why do good women always wear 
large hats?’’ asks the hero of ‘‘The 
Green Carnation,’ and the answer we 
already know by heart is, ‘‘ Because 
they have large hearts."’ But magni- 
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tude of heart does not necessarily im- 
ply magnitude of virtue. Far from it. 
Good women do not wear large hats, 
but good-looking women do, or should 
do, provided the contour of the face ap- 
provesit. The language of the picture 
hat speaks more eloquently than the 
language of the eye or the flower. 
Vacillation and waywardness may and 
do lurk in the curves and brim of the 
large hat, which is conceived in mis- 
chief and worn as an added emotion. 
It has more than a spice of original sin in 
its folds of velvet,and the curling waves 
of its feathers bid the shy and the back- 
ward advance. With a profile, a pres- 
ence, and a picture hat, the whole world 
will be at your feet—or at your lips. 
The book of the moment is ‘‘De 
Profundis,’’* by Oscar Wilde. The 


melancholy and unfortunate associa- 


tions connected with a famous cause 
céleébre pass into a shadow when reading 
this human document which ‘‘ blossoms 
like a daisy upon its author’s grave.’’ 
It has been asked, Why was this book 
not sooner issued, but it is doubtful 


whether a more opportune moment 
than the present could have been chosen 
by Mr. Ross for its publication. In 
France, the country of art and artists, 
Oscar Wilde’s name passed ever with- 


out unkind criticism. In Germany, his 
works have been read increasingly for 
years, and in Americathe same. Eng- 
land, slow to forgive and slower to un- 
derstand, has held back and sulked 
gloomily and sullenly and with unc- 
tuous rectitude. There are now signs 
of reaction. Oscar Wilde’s name will 
go down to posterity as a wit and a 
critic. The gold will be sifted from the 
dross. Those who knew him knew 
well how much there was of a beautiful 
nature in him, and to such it is no sur- 
prise to read the many fine passages in 
**De Profundis.’’ I will not maintain 
that ‘‘De Profundis” reflects anything 
but a phase of the moment when it was 
written, but it reflects that moment of 
anguish truly, and the book will dispel 
much prejudice. One critic has stated 
that Wilde owed his reputation to Du 
Maurier and Punch. But before Wilde 
had ever been caricatured in Punch he 


* Putnam, $1.25. 
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had gained the Berkeley gold medal for 
Greek at Dublin; he had become Demy 
of Magdalen, Oxford, and he had ob- 
tained the Newdigate Prize for his 
poem, ‘‘Ravenna.”’ Wilde had en- 
tirely ceased to be caricatured by Du 
Maurier when ‘‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan’’ was produced in England, 
France, Germany, and America, and 
he was in prison and Du Maurier dead 
when ‘‘Salomé’’ was produced in Paris, 
while he himself was dead when ‘‘Sa- 
lomé’’ became part of the repertoire of 
a German stage. One might just as 
well say that Mr. Chamberlain owed his 
reputation to F. C. Gould, or Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton to James Douglas. 
Various legends surround the life and 
work of Wilde. It has been said that 
the complete manuscript of ‘De Pro- 
fundis’’ contains much of a scandalous 
nature. There is nothing of a scandal- 
ous nature in the manuscript, and any 
attempt to sift the matter to disprove 
this statement will end in failure. It 
has also been said that Wilde died alone 


and without proper medical attention. 
After he came out of prison, Wilde lived 
and died in Paris, at the Hétel d’Al- 


sace. With him when he died were his 
dearest friend, Robert Ross, and Mr. 
Reginald Turner. He had a trained 
nurse and two regular general practi- 
tioners. Wilde died a Roman Catholic. 
’T is a sad book, this ‘‘De Profundis.”’ 
We miss the wit, the epigram, the 
satire, which pervade the essays, the 
plays, and which invariably pointed 
Wilde’s brilliant conversation when he 
heckled the Philistine and praised 
Wainewright for the murder of Helen 
Abercrombie because she had thick 
ankles. 

By the time this reaches you the new 
book by Mrs. Glyn will be on your 
table. I am not fully qualified to write 
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of the book, because I have only seen 
an unfinished copy. There is inspira- 
tion in the covers of Mrs. Glyn’s 
volumes, and I have not yet been privi- 
leged to see its outward adornment. 
Mrs. Glyn is an artist in color, and her 
tastes are clearly stamped upon every- 
thing she does and says. She speaks to 
her world in tones of Eastern red and 
emerald green. We associate her with 
all the tones of orange and gold. Her 
new book is called “‘The Vicissitudes 
of Evangeline.”” The volume is dedi- 
cated ‘‘To the women with red hair.” 
Doubtless all fashionable restaurants 
will now swarm with heads prodigal of 
red, for if a woman chooses the color of 
her costume why should she not choose 
the color of her hair? Some call it Ven- 
etian, some call it Cinque-Cento, some 
Pre-Raphaelite, some merely ‘‘carroty.” 
Mrs. Glyn, always fond of plain speak- 
ing, tells us in her opening lines her 
love for ‘‘red hair.’’ For myself, I 
prefer ’em ‘‘black but comely.” There 
are not enough of Titianesque tresses 
to go round. Evangeline herself had 
green eyes and red hair. She was a 
penniless adventuress. Christopher Car- 
ruthers, having been instructed by a 
dead relative to marry Evangeline, de- 
clares himself of the opinion that it is 
preposterous in these days to dispose 
of people’s destinies. This is on page 
18. A very few pages later, so rapidly 
do things develop in Mrs. Glyn’s pa- 
trician world, Carruthers is sitting be- 
side the same ruddy-haired lady, 
remarking, ‘‘You are very pretty when 
asleep.’’ But the vicissitudes of Evan- 
geline involve a good hand, and she 
has many cards to play. She resolves 
to go to Claridge’s and look about her. 
Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 
Lonpon, March, 1905. 
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On the Fascinations of Indoors 


It was very cold in New York in February. 
There was a hard, raw wind much of the time, 
and even when it stopped, there was an icy 
chill that penetrated your furs and your 
flannels as if they were chiffon, and cut into 
and through your bones and marrow like an 
X-ray. When you went out for your con- 
stitutional, you saw joyous youth sliding with 
rapturous shrieks on the sidewalks, which 
glittered viciously through a hard enamel of 
ice; and unless, like Agag, you went delicately, 
you were more than likely to go down with 
what I cannot refrain from calling a dull, 
sickening thud, which was alike trying to your 
anatomy and your temper—not to speak of 
your gown. So you crept cautiously along at 
a pace which had no effect upon your circula- 
tion, came in with blue cheeks, a red nose, and 
a pervasive sense of gooseflesh, and thought 
of a décolletée gown in the evening with as 
much horror as would have been felt by your 
Puritan ancestors—though from a different 
reason. 

On such a day I had been for a walk—as 
brisk as the ice and the uncomfortable sensa- 
tion of having no feet would allow—to watch 
the sun burn out in splendid red flame across 
the broad, icy river. I came home into my 
warm and quiet library, and, sitting down 
under the low light, picked up to read one of 
those extremely fashionable books upon the 
charms of outdoor life. Vividly it portrayed 
the delight of the canoe sliding swiftly over 
the shining lake, and the cold morning splash 
in the water all pink with the sunrise flush; 
the fragrant, springy bed of hemlock twigs, 
the green, shadowy silence of the woods, the 
moose swimming spectral through the gleam- 
ing moonlit water, the crackling camp-fire and 
the fried bacon on birch-bark plates. The 
glamour of summer twilights was over it, and 
usually I should have fallen unresisting under 
its spell. But that evening I realized too 
keenly the comfort of warmth and shelter, and 
as I read I wondered why so little attention 
was paid in literature to the charms of indoor 
life. 

I, too, have dipped my paddle into the clear 
water of Adirondack lakes—and have joyfully 
fled from their scorching surfaces into the 
welcome coolness of a shaded room, with 
drawn green shutters and matting on the 
floor. It is fine on deck, as Kipling says, 
“‘with the kick o’ the screw beneath you, and 


the round, blue seas outside,” but there are 
times when one is willing to take shelter even 
in a stateroom from the monotonous glare of 
the sun on the water. I admit the exhilara- 
tion of a hard mountain climb, in thick shoes 
and a short skirt, with the smell of the bal- 
sams all round you and the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them spread out at 
your feet when you reach the top. But there 
are attractions, also, when you come down, in 
the despised civilization of a porcelain bath- 
tub and a clean muslin frock. There is a wild 
aroma about fried bacon, and hot black coffee 
in tin cups, around a camp-fire, but there are 
also things that creep and crawl; your feet go 
to sleep from sitting on the ground; and the 
next time you take your coffee sitting com- 
fortably at the table, with a fresh white cloth, 
shining silver, and a flower or two before you, 
you realize that the aroma is no less delicate 
in translucent china, and that yellow cream is 
a distinct addition to the bouquet. 
We cannot deny that it is indeed 


**Sweet to roam beneath a shady cliff, of 
course with some young lady, 
Lalage, Neera, Haidee, or Elaine—or Mary 
Ann.” 


And far be it from me to question the at- 
tractions of the golf girl, with the sun shining 
on her picturesquely ruffled pompadour and 
her bare brown arms. But who, that has tried 
it, will not own how dulce et decorum it is to sit 
with her on the sofa, with a setting of soft, 
bright cushions and the rose hues of the shaded 
lamps and the glowing fire around her, and 
no sound but the crackling of the wood or the 
light dropping of the ashes to distract from 
the soft murmuring of the few slow phrases 
usual on such occasions ? 

Ah! I love the outdoor literature. I de- 
light in its swift, clear brown brooks, its blue 
skies and purple mountains, its gleaming 
waters and darkling woods, its sapphire lights 
and opal shadows. I read aloud, to hear its 
music, Dr. Van Dyke’s noble verse: 


“Thou who hast made thy dwelling fair 
With flowers beneath, above with starry lights, 
And set thine altars everywhere— 
On mountain heights, 
In woodlands dim with many a dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
And on the curving capes of every stream; 
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Thou who hast taken to thyself the wings 
Of morning, to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea, 
And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshippers to come to thee 
In thy great out-of-doors— 
To thee I turn, to thee I make my prayer, 
God of the open air!’’ 


And as I read I walk to the window, con- 
scious of the soft warmth of the Eastern rug 
beneath my feet as I hear the wheels creak 
over the icy snow. I see through the frost on 
the pane the solitary policeman beating him- 
self as he paces by, with his ‘‘frosted breath, 
like pious incense from a censer old,” ascend- 
ing to heaven just as did that of Keats’s bedes- 
man on Saint Agnes’s Eve. And I see the 
hapless motorman, facing the blast that flays 
his cheek, bundled up like an Esquimaux. And 
presently the air quivers with the progress of 
Great Juggernaut, as the snow-plough, gleam- 
ing ghostly in the electric light through clouds 
of flying drift, vibrating and wheezing, forges 
past. And still, as I murmur, 


‘Waiting for worshippers to come to thee 
In thy great out-of-doors,” 


I turn back to my deep chair whose back is 
just the right height and slope for mine, un- 
der the perfect, soft light of my shaded lamp, 
with the hickory fire purring quietly beside 
me, making in the hushed room the very 
sound of silence, in a temperature so right 
that I am not conscious that there is any 
temperature—in short, in the clean, comforta- 
ble, convenient, and wholesome surroundings 
of indoors! 
ELizaBETH ELLioT. 


Emerson for Boys and Girls 


There is a time in the life of every boy and 
girl when everything in the world begins to 
ask questions. Before this crisis nature has 
been so abundant in sheer interest and life so 
filled with hope that the mind has had no 
patience with asking the reason of mere hap- 
penings. To the startled youth of sixteen 
there is that memorable mood—so familiar to 
adults who think—when the globe ceases to 
revolve for a while, when the answers to early 
inquiries shrink into inadequacy, and a 
strange mist envelops the boldest outlines of 
our knowledge. Nobody understands us; and 
our explanations when formulated appear 
foolish to our judges. We ask no guidance, 
for we do not know whither we want to go. 
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Whether or not we are lovers of books avails 
not: they do not deal with our personal sit- 
uation. Fiction avoids us: The heroes are 
either children too young for anything but 
our pity, or men too old to help us. Poetry, 
too, has a way of acting as if such a creature 
as a sixteen-year-old boy or girl never existed. 
Parents begin to question us more than ever 
before—as if we did n’t have enough-questions 
of our own to keep us busy! 

Only a few of the great names in literature 
have left records of sympathetic interest and 
concern with this period of human develop- 
ment; but even the excellencies of George 
Eliot, George Meredith, and De Quincey may 
fail to compel a following or to satisfy a long- 
ing. I know that it is fashionable to pre- 
scribe Shakspere; but he and his dramatic 
problems of grownups are for the rare boy or 
girl to whom the narrative has now become 
secondary. Older people suggest Plutarch or 
Scott; and yet, if a reader has not found these 
unaided before this, his sympathy will certainly 
flag if his introduction be dependent upon 
advice. Nevertheless, the man himself who 
thought ‘‘Marmion” the awakener for the 
healthy boy is the man whose writings above 
all others would be my prescription for that 
mysterious time when boys and girls are be- 
coming conscious of the advent of manhood 
and womanhood,—I mean the works of 
Emerson. 

At once two objections will be made: his 
general vagueness and his failure to address 
youth in particular. Both are refuted by 
human experience. Curiously enough, with 
regard to the first, in spite of a desire for direct 
reply, the young thinker loves nothing better 
than the assurance that his interpretation of 
a famous writer may stand with any and be 
unashamed. Emerson invites speculation of 
the most daring kind. His intrepid oracles 
have a Greek slip and subtlety which keep the 
mind going. Send a quiverful of these arrows 
into a soul ready for any combat and you 
sting it into action. Again, such is the per- 
versity of youth, that any advertised message 
for him arouses suspicion as to a sinister mo- 
tive. The mere idea that other people think 
this or that book the proper thing for him 
breeds a healthy rebellion. No boy reading 
this would ransack a library for Emerson ,—he 
would n’t be the normal sort; but let him be 
put on the track of the essays; let him dip 
into this or that one and not feel that he must 
read it through or comprehend it; let him get 
the spirit and the manner, and he will be a 
sworn disciple. ‘However, a boy might be 
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told how great was Emerson’s interest in 
youth which led the philosopher to contend 
that diaries of this period of life would prove 
to be among the most precious of human 
documents. 

Emerson is the best of cosmopolitans; he 
is, therefore, typically American. What have 
we here if not Yankee optimism, French en- 
thusiasm, German idealism, the shrewd Italian 
apology for worldly success, together with a 
brave, bluff, disorderly style that would grace 
a buccaneer? The rhetoricians, to be sure, 
may well hold up their hands to heaven in 
horror that such a dangerous style should be 
copied. They may do so and include the 
‘‘barbarous” Browning in their dirge; but 
our concern is not now with artists but with 
growing men and women. Boys and girls 
like a man who turns rudely away with the 
incredulity of good health from the miseries 
of life and the tragedies of nature. They like 
a man who joins them in the exaltation of 
power and the heralding of heroes. And how 
he exalts personified force in Napoleon, intel- 
lectual grandeur in Goethe, dazzling imagina- 
tion in Swedenborg, fearless scepticism in 
Montaigne! In the same breath you find 
yourself swept along by a soul overjoyed with 
his worship of Plato and the beauty of reason, 
and then of Plotinus, erratic, vagrant, and 
irrational. 

Best of all, with all his love of the individ- 
ual soul, Emerson hates anything approach- 
ing monasticism, because it destroys the joy of 
living and withdraws man from playing the 
game. Would his not be a terrible laugh at 
the enlisted fellows running from the field 
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after the fight is well on? Such a confident 
call to take his stand with the rest cannot but 
be tonic to the young man or woman. He 
makes us see that we are necessary actors in 
the great drama, that anything we do eternally 
alters the plot, and that it is an impossible 
question to decide what brows are to be bril- 
liant in the light of the next generation. Our 
own are always in his predictions. Then 
again, in the matter of laurels, the best soul 
has never been,—he is to be. Emerson’s 
Messiah is always arriving. Shakspere is 
not the final word in literature; eminent, of 
course, but a greater shall arise when the 
world needs him. We shall be what we will 
tobe. Wemaynot get the world to acknowl- 
edge our claim; but what of that? How 
many times in history has not defeat spelled 
victory! He is sure that nobody has ever 
existed just like ourselves, and science backs 
up the statement. 

In short, throughout his works there is no 
unsounded note of hope, that god of dreams 
and of achievement. He is so lawlessly hope- 
ful, so intensely modern, that everything later 
means better. That the inspired readers 
years after will yawn or smile over his wild 
impossibilities which moved no muscle on his 
face, may well be; but who cares now, when 
those impossibilities have become corpuscles 
and made us men? To have known such a 
bright, cheerful, fearless soul is once at least 
to have realized what lovely, inconsistent, in- 
nocently vital things a stray angel might tell 
us in our blundering human speech. 


Puitiep BECKER GOETZ. 


Books Reviewed—Fact and Fiction 


To greet the young singer whose work is 
offered in ‘‘The Place of My Desire ” * is but 
A Group of to say, ‘“‘Hail and Farewell.” A 
Singers. niece of the late ‘‘H. H.” (Helen 
Hunt Jackson), we might expect that Miss 
Banfield’s very modest and reverential claims 
as regards Poesy could be well substanti- 
ated,—in the “‘promise” at least, if not in 
the ‘‘potency.” And in this expectation we 
are not disappointed. Her ‘‘little lyre of 
fragile-fashioned grace”’ gives forth only such 
strains as makes no regret that we shall never 


*“The Place of My Desire, and Other Poems.” By 
pee Cotsy BanFigLp. Little, Brown &Co. Boston. 
1.25. . 


hear the ripe performance of so winsome a 
debutante. Apart from the reflection of in- 
fluence, so natural to the early work of all 
poets, there is a quite distinctive note, which 
we take to be Miss Banfield’s very own. It is 
heard in various of her sonnets,—in ‘‘How 
beautiful lies the dim-distanced Past,’’ in 
“Spirit of incommunicable things,’’ and in 
“*The Sign”’; while ‘Sailor Blood” strikes an 
equally distinctive though different note. 
We are not, with regard to poetical theme 
and mood, of that famous pedagogical, de- 
spotic insistency which requires, ‘‘All must 
be joy and cheerfulness.” On the contrary, 
our credo holds that a finer poesy trains 
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under the banners of “‘ Il Penseroso” than un- 
der those of “‘ L’Allegro.’’ Hence, we shall give 
no suffrages, im advance, to Mr. Sherman’s 
muse * because of the declaration for youth 
and happiness contained in his title, and in the 
initial poem ‘‘Confessions”’; albeit this poem 
itself is as graceful and tender a lyric as any 
Mr. Sherman has ever written. Pursuant of 
his joyous motive, Mr. Sherman finds the 
brighter side in all the gloomy aspects of 
Nature, as witness his ‘‘White Magic,’’ his 
‘‘Winter Dreams’’; while his songs of sum- 
mer,—its flowers, its sunshine, and its rain, 
—birds, and Favonian zephyrs, are as light- 
some and felicitous as his always musical and 
pictorial verse can make them. Nevertheless 
must he, also, call in—as a foil to so much 
brightness and insouctance—such touches of 
sombreness as the reader finds in the thoughts 
suggested by a Greek girl’s ‘‘Tear-Bottle,”’ in 
‘‘A Sea Ghost,” and in “A Bird’s Elegy.” 

‘Poems and Verses” f is, largely, a reprint 
from the poet’s already collected work, 
among which old favorites here rise up to 
greet us; such, for instance, is ‘‘Once Be- 
” a subtle and musical embodiment of 
those half-intimations of pre-existence, with 
which all day-dreaming experience is quite 
familiar. And, again, as at our first reading 
many years ago, we feel the gravely soothing 
tenderness that breathes from ‘‘The Two 
Mysteries,”’ with its reverent, waiting equi- 
poise of faith and questioning. 

Evita M. THomas. 


fc re, 


Miss Cary’s choice of a title is significant.t 
A generation ago Emerson’s biographer would 
have labelled him ‘‘philosopher” or ‘‘sage.” 
Indeed this book is probably more noteworthy 
Dispassionate 2S @ record of the modern view of 
and Sym- Emerson than as an individual 
sel estimate. There is no attempt 

: to contribute anything new or 
radical, and it is the book’s aim to be general 
rather than profoundly critical. 

Miss Cary has the rare gift of being both 
dispassionate and acutely sympathetic, and 
it would be hard to match the competent 
fairness of that view of Emerson which she 
expresses here, She finds him, first of all, a 
poet; she sees him graciously assimilative 
rather than the carver out of new thought- 
systems, if indeed there be such a thing; she 


** Lyrics ” By F f 

Howton etree. & Co. "gr a" ee ne 

‘cems and Verses.” By Mary Mapgs Dopceg. 
Century Co 


t*‘Emerson, Poet and Thinker.” 


By ELisaBetH 
Lutner Cary. Putnam. $3.50, 2 
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defends him from the hackneyed charge of 
inconsequence in thought and style; lays 
stress upon the incomparable power of his 
personality; and after her able analysis she 
can still say of him: ‘‘Reading him in his 
mood of unchastened splendor, when his 
power to create forms of pure loveliness unites 
with his ethical purpose, it is possible to be- 
lieve him one of the original few belonging to 
no time or place, but to eternal history.” 

An almost too reserved outline of the poet’s 
life is given; which is consistent with Miss 
Cary’s belief that Emerson’s work was affected 
but little by the events that befell him. One 
could wish, too, that since the book is not 
intimately concerned with Emerson the man, 
it might offer more specific criticism of his 
works. In short, while Miss Cary has de- 
liberately chosen to make her book “‘ popular”’ 
in the best sense, still what she has offered is 
so good and her appreciation is so sound, that 
the student will probably feel an ungrateful 
dissatisfaction that she has not gone farther 
and deeper. But, after all, what is most im- 
portant is that our literature has in Emerson 
at least one enduring character; and this Miss 
Cary does much to establish. ‘“‘We have 
not,”’ she says, ‘‘after a hundred years, out- 
lived him; it is probable that we never shall 
outlive him, and for this reason,—that he was 
a moral artist.” 

O. H. DunBar. 


(One secret, at least, of the impressive effect 
that Mr. Conrad has achieved in ‘‘ Nostromo’’* 
may be found in the confident deliberation, 
the leisurely amplitude, of its making. Prob- 


ABook of ably the greatest drawbacks to 
Substance the excellence of the average 
and Dignity. novel are its careless haste and its 
scantiness. ) A novel ought not to be a snap- 
shot, it should be a firmly and richly woven 
fabric. Such is ‘‘Nostromo.” It seems al- 
most to belittle a book of such substance and 
dignity to call it a story of adventure, yet it 
can be called nothing else. Yet the author 
uses not a single sensational device, and 
handles his own most startling situations with 
perfect competence, it is true, yet gingerly and 
with reserve. [ He quite avoids what almost 
all modern writers assiduously cultivate,—a 
direct appeal to the-emotions of the reader.) 
In this case, indeed, the reader is conscious 
of no intimate nearness to the scenes de- 
scribed, yet they do not on that account seem 
vague and unreal to him. It is as though a 


*'* Nostromo.” By JosepH ConraD. Harper. $1.50. 
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telescope, perfectly adjusted, suddenly re- 
vealed to him in entire distinctness places and 
people whose reality he could never afterwards 
for an instant doubt. 

A South American republic, undergoing an 
endless series of revolutions; a great silver 
mine that is a curse to its owner and an ele- 
ment in the political confusion; and a group 
of wonderfully differentiated characters, are 
the material of the story. The Italian adven- 
turer who is miscalled ‘‘Nostromo,’’ whose 
genius is in maintaining the rédle of popular 
hero and who swiftly alternates between 
heroism and villainy, is an admirable study. 
Charles Gould, the Englishman, who is ob- 
sessed by his futile hopes for the silver mine, 
is a character to be remembered. Although 
an expert psychologist, Mr. Conrad dwells 
lightly on the romantic passages of his story, 
and even Don Martin’s love for the shadowy 
Antonia impresses one rather as a device of 
the plot than as a bit of verity. On the 
other hand, Nostromo’s briefly sustained re- 
lations to the two daughters of Viola, that 
lusty old Garibaldino,—he loved one while 
betrothed to the other,—are pitched in the 
key of genuine tragedy, and the end of Nos- 
tromo, as of the story, is sharply dramatic. 

( Indeed, while the first half of the story moves 
slowly and descriptively, the last half is a 
swift narrative of pee further evidence 
of skill and wisdom on tKe author’s part. 

Perhaps, after all, there is here a touch of 
that creative genius of which we talk so much 
and produce so few examples ;—and of which, 
in such a book as this, the sudden, almost 
violent, illuminations of character, the won- 
derful use of detail, the lack of literary 
self-consciousness,—Mr. Conrad does not 
noticeably draw a long breath as he nears 
his climaxes,—the flexible and vivid style, are 
the evidences, 


O. H. DunBar. 


Once again literature is enriched by a book 
from the pen of Eden Phillpotts,* and once 
again he chooses the field he has 
made peculiarly his own. And so 
long as he can go on describing 
Dartmoor and its people as he describes them 
in his latest work, we shall not want him to 
change his ground. He is thoroughly infused 
with the wild free spirit of the moor, and his 
descriptions of it are at times exquisitely 
poetic, and at others elemental in their 
grandeur, qualities rare in these days of a 


*“The Secret Woman.” 
Macmilian. $1.50. 


A Great 
Novel. 


By Epen PuIttpotts. 
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superior order of shilling shockers. Mr. 
Phillpotts knows nature by heart, and it is 
from his heart that he speaks of her. The 
lovely and gentle English spring, with its 
flowers, and birds, and chilly warmth, is not 
more real than the living; glowing summer 
night so beautifully pictured in the wonderful 
chapter wherein Ann Redvers learns of her 
husband’s falseness. And the storm and 
struggle of nature, as seen by Jesse Redvers 
on Steeperton, form a splendid setting for the 
storm and struggle of his immature human 
nature trying to burst its bonds and find the 
solution of an intolerable problem. In know- 
ledge of human nature Mr. Phillpotts is rich. 
He delves deep into the hearts of men and 
women and gives freely of what he finds there. 
There are writers who can take the mind of a 
man or woman and pick it to bits until not one 
motive remains intact. But Mr. Phillpotts 
lays bare the soul, and with such sincerity and 
absence of finesse, that one feels as if he 
were looking at men standing face to face with 
their Maker. 

‘The Secret Woman” is the story of a great 
tragedy that comes into the lives of primitive 
and God-fearing people, and the effect of it on 
their minds is finely wrought out. The weak, 
affectionate Anthony Redvers, loving, re- 
specting, and admiring his wife above all 
women, even while false to her, is a true por- 
trait of his type, and never more so than in 
the scene where she confronts him with her 
knowledge. 


“Is it to be false to one woman to be fond 
of another? Do’e think I’ve not gone over 
this ground in my mind a thousand times? 
’T is only a wicked saying of the parsons’ that 
a man can’t love two women true and tender. 
. . . I’m built so; my flesh and blood ’s 
too much for me; but I ’ll swear my heart ’s 
in hand. I ban ’t such a bad man as you’m 
thinking this minute.” 


And Ann, with her sternness and grim re- 
ligion, and her terrible struggle between thirst 
for punishment and love for her son, is no less 
truly drawn; while Michael and Jesse, torn 
between father and mother, are tragic figures, 
each coming to his logical end—Jesse’s in a 
tragic death, and Michael’s, a long death-in- 
life of devotion. His filial love is one of the 
most beautiful things in the story. Salome, 
too, is a passionate and pathetic figure, and 
her interview with Ann, when the two lay bare 
their hearts to each other, reaches heights that 
place this book above anything that Mr. Phill- 
potts has yet done. Her moral obliquity, 
that may shock some minds, appears natural 
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to any one with a knowledge of the peasantry 
of remote villages; it is, besides, accounted 
for in the presentment of her character. 

To relieve the gloom there are the delight- 
ful country folk whose philosophy, whether of 
the love- your-neighbor - better- than - yourself 
kind of old Westaway, or the hell-fire variety 
of Nathaniel Tapp, is always humorous, orig- 
inal, and as true to the expounders of it as 
their actions are to the five tragic characters. 

‘‘The Secret Woman,” as its name implies, 
is not food for babes. Mr. Phillpotts calls a 
spade a spade, but he never soils his hands 
with the mud that may cling to the tool. He 
deals with life as it is, and not as we would 
like it to be, but his work is distinguished by 
qualities that raise it far above any suspicion 
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of desire for cheap and prurient notoriety. 
Except for the author’s pocket, it matters 
little how many copies of this book are sold; 
its literary quality is above such proofs of 
merit. To be one of the best-selling books is 
one thing; this is one of the best. Those of 
the other sort may circle the world to-day 
with the cloth of their bindings, or be piled up 
in heaps that dwarf Mt. Atlas; they-will soon 
vanish like the snows of yesteryear, but ‘‘ The 
Secret Woman” will endure. It presents life 
and nature and the human heart as they are 
now and always. 

Those who care to read literature and not 
mere books will find what they want in this 
great novel. : 

CHARLOTTE Harwoop. 
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Bryan—Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. New edition, revised and en- 
larged under the supervision of George 
C. Williamson. 5 vols. Macmillan. 
$6.00 per vol. net. 

A new edition of Bryan’s most valuable ‘‘ Dic- 

tionary of Painters and Engravers’”’ is just 

ready from the press. The first edition of 

this reference book was published in 1816. 

In 1849 it was revised. In 1876 it was 

printed again with a specially prepared sup- 

plement. In 1884 it was again newly edited. 

And now in 1904-5 a still newer edition is 

published, which shows the vital qualities of 

this dictionary. The volumes have been 
greatly enlarged to admit of the addition of 
the names of new painters and engravers 
whose work is desma worthy of a place in its 
pages. The dictionary is now as complete as 
it can be made, and the work has been done 
with the greatest care. As the editor tells 
us, it is “‘a dictionary of facts rather than of 
criticism,”’ 


Bell—Paolo Veronese. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
Warne. $1.25. 


This excellent little volume, containing a 
photogravure and a clear introduction, fol- 
lowed by sixty-four half-tone reproductions of 
the paintings of Paolo Veronese, is uniform 
with the eight other works on Renaissance and 
modern painters contained in the Newnes’ 
Art Library. The plan to give a compara- 
tively cheap yet extensive idea of all artists’ 
work is well carried out in this series. Here 
the introduction by Mrs. Bell is clear and 
direct. She avoids extravagant praise, or 
doubtful surmise, and contents herself with 
repeating the established criticisms of the 
work of Veronese and the known facts of his 
life. The half-tones do not average as well 
as in. the other volumes, for, while chosen and 


reproduced with care, much is lacking in the 
printing. 


Bell—Burne-Jones. By Malcolm Bell. Warne. 
$1.25. 

The work on Burne-Jones is uniform with the 
eight other volumes on modern and Renais- 
sance paintings in the Newnes’ Art Library. 
The photogravure frontispiece is followed by 
a clear, practical estimate of Burne-Jones in 
relation to the art of his time, and fifty-six 
excellent half-tone reproductions of his paint- 
ings. 


Robinson—Modern Civic Art. By Charles 
Mulford Robinson. Putnam. $3.00. 


A second, and this time illustrated, edition of 
a popular book on the modern advance in the 
beautifying of cities. Though flowery in 
style on occasion, the author handles his sub- 
ject both widely and concretely. The illustra- 
tions are most apt, and the volume surely of 
interest to those working for civic improve- 
ments. 


BELLES-LETTRES 
Beardsley—Last Letters of Aubrey Beardsley. 
Longmans. $1.50. 


A series of letters written during the last year 
of Beardsley’s life, and addressed, with few 
exceptions, to one person. In asketchy way, 
these indicate something of the writer’s mind 
and tastes, though his well-known work does 
this far more adequately; and they are affect- 
ing in their simple record of the young man’s 
losing struggle with disease. But it must be 
admitted that ‘the letters are almost monoto- 
nously brief, that many of them are perfunc- 
tory or conventional, and that they are never 
full or intimate. The bond between the cor- 
respondents appears to have been a religious 
one, and the one vital thing in the letters is 
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the story of Beardsley’s entering the Roman 
Church. In this fact may undoubtedly be 
found the reason for publishing what is at 
best a fragmentary and careless correspon- 
dence. The letters are edited by the Rev. 
John Gray, who has also written a preface. 


Everett—The Italian Poets since Dante. By 

William Everett. Scribner. $1.50 net. 
Dr. Everett’s lectures on this subject at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston a year ago were 
received with much favor by a large and en- 
thuiastic audience, and will be welcome to a 
larger audience in printed form. They were 
the more interesting for the excellent transla- 
tions of the extended quotations from the 
various poets that are interspersed in the 
scholarly and brilliant criticisms. 


Henderson—Modern Musical Drift. By W. J. 
Henderson. Longmans. $1.20. 
These essays are reprinted from the news- 
apers, where they first appeared, and where, 
or the most part, they > ex more appro- 
ne have remained. critic of Mr. 
enderson’s experience should have acquired 
more of the critical temper than this book 
exhibits. The three essays on ‘‘Parsifal’’ are 
intemperate denunciation; those on the 
“Nibelungen Ring”’ are filled with petty ir- 
relevancies; those on Richard Strauss arrive 
nowhere, so amusingly are they the result 
of a temperamental dislike battling with a 
shrewd desire not to put oneself on record as 
misunderstanding art, which may, after all, be 
the product of genius. Mr. Henderson’s own 
tastes are chastely conservative, and when he 
tries, for the or of keeping up with the 
times, to write in a style brilliant, audacious, 
and paradoxical, the effect is rather dis- 
agreeable. As criticism, musicians will prob- 
ably hold the book of little value. 


Saleeby—The Cycle of Life According to 
Modern Science. By C. W. Saleeby. 
Harper. $1.50. 

This series of essays, designed to bring science 
home to men of every-day routine, treats of 
the sociological aspect of well-known facts. 
The physiology of such ordinary occurrences 
as cricket, swimming, song, influenza, alcohol, 
telepathy, and the like is made clear with un- 
usual skill. The book was designed to meet, 
and has succeeded in meeting, the popular 
taste. 


Whistler’s Art Dicta, and Other Essays. 

E. Goodspeed. $3.50. 
A volume of collected essays, letters, and no- 
tices concerning Whistler and Aubrey Beards- 
ley, published during the last few years in The 
Lamp, Tue Critic, The Weekly Critical Re- 
view of Paris, The Literary Collector, and The 
Studio. The volume has little interest but 
for those already much interested in Whistler 
and his work. 


Chas. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Abbott—Browning and Meredith. By Mary 
W. Abbott. Boston: Poss-kive Co. 


$1.00. 
A brief but comprehensive monograph on the 
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points of similarity in the personality 


and 
work of the two authors, which will interest 
students and admirers of both. 


Platt—Walt Whitman. By Isaac H. Platt. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 


This latest issue in the neat booklet series of 
“Beacon Biographies”’ is a concise and highly 
eulogistic account of Whitman and his works. 


Morris—Wellington: Soldier and Statesman. 
By William O’Connor Morris. Putnam. 
$1.35 net. 


Wellington fills a large space in historical 
literature, and has been the subject of several 
biographies; but this seems to us the first 
really satisfactory account of his career and 
his influence on the military power of Eng- 
land that has been given in compact and 
popular form. It is the thirty-eighth number 
of the excellent series of Heroes of the Na- 
tions, which grows in general favor with each 
new issue. 


Rittenhouse—The Younger American Poets. 
By Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50 net. 


Of the eighteen poets to each of whom a 
whole chapter is assigned in: this work, the 
oldest whose age is given is fifty and the 
youngest twenty-eight. Copyright considera- 
tions have necessitated the omission of per- 
haps the chief among the younger poets, if 
fifty years is the age at which a poet ceases to 
be young; and the reference to Mr. Moody in 
the author’s Foreword shows her chagrin 
at having to leave Hamlet out of her play of 
that name. She has sought to make up for 
this deficiency by beginning her book with a 

aper on a poet who was young and will never 
Be old, but who, unfortunately for American 
verse, is dead—Mr. Richard Hovey. Then in 
turn she takes up, with nicely discriminating 
touch, the work of Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
Bliss Carman, Louise Imogen Guiney, George 
E. Santayana, Josephine Preston Peabody, 
C. G. D. Roberts, Edith M. Thomas, Madison 


_ Cawein, George E. Woodberry, Frederic L. 


Knowles, Alice Brown, Richard Burton, Clin- 
ton Scollard, Mary M. Fenollosa, Ridgely 
Torrence, Gertrude Hall, and Arthur Upson. 
As it would be impossible in a brief review to 
summarize her appraisements, we will merely 
congratulate her on having done her work so 
conscientiously, and not least on having re- 
sisted the temptation to open the door of her 
cage to a larger number of thrushes. 


FICTION 


Bourget—A Divorce. 

ribner. $1.50. 
M. Bourget has constructed a diagram to illus- 
trate his view of the sacredness of marriage, 
and has called it a novel. It is his to 


By Paul Bourget. 


show that, given the most exemplary human 
persons, under the strongest provocations to 
divorce each other and to remarry, the act is 
nevertheless a sin and productive of misery. 
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M. Bourget, as is well known, does not deal in 
uncertain speculations; he ers out his 
theme loudly enough to make the reader’s 
head ache, and with the air of one who, like 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s lawyer, has a “specialty 
of being right.” It will therefore be easy, 
after reading this book, to recall the author’s 
own position on this much-discussed question, 
but quite impossible to recall the unreal char- 
acters who have ephemerally served his 
purpose. 


Johnson—In the Name of Liberty. By Owen 

Johnson. CenturyCo. $1.50. 
A story of the French Revolution, crowded 
with action and with vivid pictures. In spite 
of the excessive use that has already been 
made of this period and material, Mr. Johnson 
has devised a fresh and unhackneyed story, 
with a heroine quite apart from the usual 
types. With a strong and adroit touch and 
no superfluous words, the author reveals one 
scene after another of heroism and of horror 
and of the crimes done “in the name of 
liberty.” 


Lewis—The President. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis. A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
Studies of Washington politics and Washing- 
ton society have been offered before. But if 
the substance of Mr. Lewis’s story is not 
novel, the manner is emphatically so. If 
there is a rational sentence in the ook. the 
excess of sensational verbiage has concealed 
it. Itis deplorable that a writer of experience 
should be able to deceive himself by the 
meretricious effect of a bookful of cheaply 
sensational phraseology. If Mr. Lewis has 
anything more to say as an author he might 
first profitably turn over a new rhetorical leaf. 


Winter—The Prize to the Hardy. By Alice 
Winter. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


A Minnesota story, with a good deal of plot, 
but a happy ending for everybody concerned. 
The book is not incepalily written, even 
though we have already read somewhere of 
the poor but determined young man who 
saves the life of his rich employer’s daughter 
and marries her. The subordinate theme, 
that of the estrangement and final reunion of 
a husband and wife, requires, perhaps, more 
art than the author has at her command. The 
book’s greatest fault is its utter lack of 
originality. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Carter—The Kingdom of Siam. Edited by A. 
Cecil Carter, M.A. Putnam. 
The traveller and the missionary and the 
tutors and governesses of the royal family 
have written about Siam, but now, for the 
first time, we learn fully about the economics 
of the Land of Tai, or the Free. This is an 
admirable account in text, statistics, figures, 
and photographic pictures of the resources 
and educational and social status of the 
Siamese. Those who saw their exhibition at 
St. Louis will be quite prepared to enjoy and 
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accept this well-written and skilfully arranged 
work, which is well illustrated. The hand- 
some faces of the King, Queen, and Crown 
Prince promise well for the future of this rich 
section of peninsular Asia. 


Clifford—Further -India. 
Stokes. 

This book devotes itself to the story of ex- 
loration from the earliest times in Burma, 
alaya, Siam, and Indo-China. The history 

is interesting and clearly told within its limits. 

The illustrations and maps are explicit and 

satisfactory. Altogether the work should 

well meet the demands of any but a student. 


By Hugh Clifford. 


Fiske—New France and New England. By 
John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$4.00 net. 


The writings on early American History by 
the late John Fiske need no word of praise at - 
this date to establish their worth and per- 
manence. The present work completes the 
set of ten volumes on the history of the 
American Colonies from the settlement of 
Virginia to the adoption of the Constitution. 
“‘New France and New England” deals with 
the rise and fall of New France, and the fortunes 
of New England as influenced by its neighbor 
down to the year 1765. Asin the case of the 
other volumes, this work is exceptionally well 
— and illustrated with reproductions of 
istorical maps, prints, and portraits. 


Holdich—India. By Sir Thomas Hungerford 
Holdich. Appleton. $2.50 net. 

All eyes are directed eastward just now, and 
India looms large in that Oriental field. The 
present work, the fifth in the new series of 
‘The Regions of the World,”’’ is therefore most 
timely. It is largely geographical in the 
penne sense, dealing not a“ with the in- 
finitely varied topography of the region, but 
also with the people and political geography, 
agriculture, railways, mineral resources, cli- 
mate, and revenues. It is copiously illus- 
trated with maps and diagrams, based upon 
the government surveys and other official 
sources. The results of all former investiga- 
tions are well digested and epitomized. 


Jenks—In the Days of Shakespeare. By Tudor 
Jenks. $1.00 net. 

A concise, readable, and generally accurate 

sketch of the life and times of the dramatist, 

with some account of his works. 


Morgan—The League of the Iroquois. By 
wis H. Morgan. Edited Herbert 
M. Lioyd. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & 

Co. $5.00 net. 


One of the most creditable works of American 
scholarship is here reproduced in handsome 
and dignified form, yet at a price that brings 
it within reach of students and amateurs of 
comparatively slender means. The reprint- 
ing of this standard book is due to a suggestion 
made by Mr. Francis Whiting ge in the 
New York Times, five years ago. The late 
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Mr. John Fiske, commending the enterprise, 
expressed his willingness to further it by 
writing an introduction—a task assumed by 
the editor himself when its execution by Mr. 
Fiske became impossible. Mr. Charles T. 
Porter, one of the original three co-laborers on 
the work, contributes a chapter of reminis- 
cences of Morgan, including an account of 
a visit to the Seneca Indians. Of him, as well 
as of Morgan himself, and of their invaluable 
helper in the preparation of ‘‘The League,” 
the late General Ely Samuel Parker, a full- 
blooded Seneca, there is a_ biographical 
sketch. Assecretary to General Grant, Parker 
received General Lee’s acceptance of the terms 
of surrender at Appomatox. Mr. Lloyd has 
had access to the author’s own notes for the 
correction of the errors in the first edition, and 
his one-volume reprint of the two-volume 
original lacks nothing desirable in the way of 
critical apparatus. 


Newberry and Garstang—A Short History of 
Ancient Egypt. By Percy E. Newberry 
and John Garstang. Dana Estes & Co. 
$1.20. 

This brief handbook gives an account of the 
history of ancient Egypt from the founding 
of the monarchy until the disintegration of 
the empire three thousand years later. The 
authors have gone in a new direction on the 
ground of most modern research and the evi- 
dence of the monuments. They have written 
with exactness and clearness, and their pro- 
duct should offer the reader an attractive 
synopsis of the latest discoveries. 


Levetus—Imperial Vienna: Its History, Tradi- 
tions, and Arts. By A. S. Lervetus. 
John Lane. $5.00 net. 

An admirable literary and artistic memorial 

of one of the most interesting of European 

capitals; equally noteworthy for its ancient 
monuments and its modern improvements. 

There is nothing in Paris so magnificent and 

so effective in situation and grouping as the 

great edifices that adorn the ‘‘Ring”’ which 
replaces the old walls; and neither Paris nor 
any other capital has preserved more or finer 
examples of its medieval architecture, pre- 
eminent among which is the venerable and 

glorious cathedral of St. Stephen. The 150 

illustrations worthily supplement the full and 

fascinating text. 


Ober—Our West Indian Neighbors. By Fred- 
eric A. Ober. James Pott & Co. 


One of the most complete and authoritative 
of recent books on ‘‘the islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea, America’s Mediterranean, their 
picturesque features, fascinating history, and 
attractions for the traveller, nature-lover, 
settler, and pleasure-seeker,’-—to quote the 
subtitle, which concisely and veraciously 
sets forth the scope of the work. The author 
has had more than usual opportunities for 
gathering his material, having visited and 
studied the islands in 1879-80, besides being 
Commissioner to the World’s Fair from the 
West Indies in 1891, and becoming further 
familiar with them since the Spanish War. It 
is very fully illustrated from photographs, etc. 
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Sparks—The United States of America. By 


Edwin E. Sparks, Ph.D. 2 vols. Put- 


nam. $2.70 net. 

The name of Sparks was long ago famous in 
our historical literature, and the present au- 
thor has already added honor to it by at least 
three former books on kindred topics. The 
present work, which belongs to the successful 
series of The Story of the Nations, is no 
less creditable to his reputation and that of 
the series. Its plan is somewhat different 
from that of the many earlier histories of our 
country, in aiming ‘‘to trace the gradual 
evolution of a confederated republic under 
the laws of necessity; to acknowledge that 
radical departures have been made from first 
ideals as a result of progress; to take into 
constant consideration the underlying forces 
of heredity and environment.” In other 
words, it attempts ‘‘to show how the phrase, 
‘The United States is’ has been slowly and un- 
consciously evolved in the process of time 
from the early practice of saying ‘The United 
States are.’”’ The purpose is well carried out, 
and the work is therefore eminently a timely 
one. 


Wheeler—The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804- 
1904. 2vols. Putnam. $6.00 net. 


The story of the great exploring expedition 
across the continent in 1804-06, with a 
description of the route based on actual 
travel over it, together with an extremely 
interesting account of the changes found a 
century later. It is the most complete and 
thoroughly satisfactory work on the subject 
which the centennial of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase has produced. The author draws 
largely from the original records of Lewis and 
Clark, and also from the journals of Floyd 
and Gass, their lieutenants, adding elaborate 
discussions of disputed points and much 
incidental archeological and ethnographical 
information. The suggestions to future tour- 
ists who may go over the same ground are a 
commendable ties There are more than 
two hundred illustrations from photographs, 
drawings, old prints, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Angell—Psychology. By James Rowland 
Angell. Holt $1.50. 
This introductory study of the structure and 
function of human consciousness leads the 
beginner clearly and definitely into a field so 
often dreaded because of its complexity. The 
aim of the volume is to show rather the 
functional and genetic than the structural 
hases of the mind. However, since the 
ormer is built on the latter, the way has been 
made extremely precise. The book is essen- 
tially a text-book, and has been arranged so 
as to be flexible to emphasis laid on various 
desired portions. 


Brandenburg—Imported Americans. By 

Broughton Brandenburg. Stokes. $1.50. 
A good example of modern sociological jour- 
In order to write a series of magazine 
e au- 


nalism. c 
articles on the immigration question, 




















thor and his wife lived first in the Italian 
quarter of New York, then crossed to Italy in 
the steerage, and later returned in the same 
manner, escorting a nea ” family of immi- 
grants. Mr. Brandenburg was burdened by 
no previous knowledge, as he makes plain, 
either of the general question of immigration, 
or of the Italian country, people, or language. 
Some of his discoveries seem, therefore, rather 
naif, and it is to be hoped that his version of 
Italian phrases are not indicative of the ac- 
curacy of the rest of his material. The book 
is not remarkable either in a sensational or a 
scientific sense; yet there is no doubt that the 
point upon which the author lays most stress 
is an important one: namely, that candidates 
for emigration should be examined in their 
own country by United States officials rather 
than at Ellis Island. Under the present 
system, says Mr. Brandenburg, wholesale eva- 
sions of the law by criminals and the con- 
tagiously diseased is unavoidable. 


Commonwealth. 


Burgoyne — Leycester’s 
goyn Coe. 


Edited by Frank J. Burgoyne. 
mans. $2.00. 


A contribution to the romantic and tragic his- 
tory of the relations of Queen Elizabeth, Amy 
Robsart, and Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
being an exact reprint of ‘‘Leycester’s Com- 
monwealth,” from the edition of 1641, with 
an introduction by the erudite librarian of the 
Lambeth Library. It was first printed on the 
Continent in 1584 (probably at Antwerp), and 
was translated into both French and Latin 
the next year. These editions got into Eng- 
land, though many copies were seized and 
destroyed at ports of entry, and in June, 1585, 
the Queen deemed it necessary to repudiate 
the assertions made in it. It was the first 
printed accusation that Leicester was guilty 
of murdering Amy Robsart. Its authorship 
has never been settled, though it has been 
much discussed. Elizabeth characterized it 
as a libel against the earl which she knew to 
be ‘‘most malicious, false, and scandalous, and 
such as none but an incarnate devil himself 
could dream to be true.”’ The title-page, on 
the other hand, declares it to be ‘‘conceived, 
spoken, and published with most earnest 
protestation of all dutifull good will and 
affection towards this Realm, for whose good 
onely it is made common to many.” A quo- 
tation from ‘‘Job the 20. verse the 27” is 
added, which the curious reader can look up 
for himself. 


Cochrane—Modern Industrial Progress. By 
C. H. Cochrane. Lippincott. $3.00 net. 


Modern industrial progress.is beyond the ken 
of so many of us that we welcome the popular 
volume that in a straightforward, practicable 
manner makes clear the recent steps in the 
field of mechanics and invention. ehicles of 
the road, the sea and air, electrical marvels, 
farms, foods, newspapers, bridges, skyscrapers, 
and tunnels, all are described in a simple, en- 
tertaining style. Illustrations are many and 


apt, technicalities are few, and information 
that should reach the average man profuse. 
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Fleming—How to Study Shakespeare. 
Series. By W.H. Fleming. Doubleday, 


Fourth 


Page & Co. $1.00. 
This new volume of a well-known series deals 
with ‘‘ Richard II,” ‘‘Cymbeline (I. and II.),”’ 
“Henry IV.,” and “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” 


Foster—Arbitration and The Hague Court. By 
John W. Foster. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00 net. 


The author, President of the National Arbi- 
tration Conference, has brought forward a 
timely review of the present phases of the 
—- of arbitration. The work contains an 
outline of arbitration up to and during The 
Hague Peace Conference, together with chap- 
ters on the reasons for holding the assembly 
then and the spirit of the meeting. The Rus- 
sian disarmament project and the discussions 
it provoked are dealt with at length. Also the 
special commissions arising from The Hague 

ourt receive much space. The exposition is 
clear, the conclusions logical, and the work is 
completed by a valuable appendix concerning 
the agreements reached, and a number of in- 
ternational treaties. 


Haeckel—The Wonders of Life. 

Haeckel. Harper. $1.50. 
This popular study of biological philosophy is 
admittedly a supplement to answer questions 
cursorily touched on in “‘The Riddle of the 
Universe,” an earlier volume by the same 
author. In both works faith and revelation 
are attacked in what, to the writer at least, is 
the light of science and experience. The later 
volume treats of death, of Divine Providence, 
or the lack of it, of reproduction, of sex, and 
of life, its knowledge, nature, functions, and 
history. The style is involved and by nature 
the theories are not always new. The at- 
tacks on Christianity are bound to shock to 
a certain extent, while many will disagree with 
certain other views. Yet the book must be 
respected for its learning, and is absorbing 
even when not convincing. 


By Ernst 


Haney—Early Reviews of English Poets. 
dited, with an introduction by John 
Louis Haney, Ph.D. The Egerton Press, 
Philadelphia. 


A collection of the ‘‘choice crudities of 
criticism’’ from the English quarterlies and 
reviews which had the authority of literary 
gospels with our ancestors, and made or ruined 
the reputation of authors for the time; dealing 
with poets like Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Lamb, Landor, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
and Tennyson. It was a happy thought to 
gather these into a volume, me 4 save the stu- 
dent of literature the trouble of hunting them 
= in the dusty files of the. periodicals in 
libraries, where they are not always to be 
found; but it is a pity that the edition of the 
book is limited to three hundred copies. 
What strikes us most forcibly in many of the 
reviews is not so much their unfairness as their 
inferior quality as literary work, Some of 
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them, to our thinking, compare unfavorably 
with the average of the better class of news- 
paper criticisms nowadays. They are none 
the less interesting as samples of old-time 
criticism and as studies in the history of the 
subject. 


Houston—Electricity in Every-Day Life. 
Edwin J. Houston. Collier. $4.00. 
To the uninitiated, accustomed to take the 
electrical marvels of this age on faith, these 
three volumes form most interesting reading. 
Without trace of romance and yet in an emi- 
nently attractive style, the author has made 
comparatively clear the vagaries of electricity, 
from the wireless telegraph through the tele- 
— to the storage batteries and what 
appens when you sit in a chair and the doctor 
scatters sparks over you. The text is well 
illustrated with numerous cuts and half-tones, 
and the argument made clear by the use of 
familiar objects as examples. 


By 


Munro and Sellery—Medieval Civilization. By 
Dana Carleton Munro and George Clarke 
Sellery. Century. $1.25 net. 

In this text-book, planned for beginners in 
medieval history, thirty-two selected studies 
from European authors have been translated 
and edited. The volume is especially adapted 
to institutions where the libraries are limited 
in scope. It is not a source book, for, with 
two or three exceptions, the extracts are 
drawn from modern authors. 


Sterne—The Works of Laurence Sterne. 

ters. Vol. I. J. F. Taylor & Co. 
This book is the first of what should be an 
exceptionally complete and well-edited set of 
the works of Laurence Sterne. In the volume, 
besides the Journal to Eliza, are various letters 
taken from the Gibbs Manuscripts and other 
sources, mostly published now for the first 
time. Mr. Wilbur L. Cross has written an 
entertaining and lucid introduction that adds 
to the practical worth of the book. 


Let- 


Tapp—tThe Story of Anglo-Saxon Institutions. 
By Sidney C. Tapp, Ph.B. Putnam. 
$1.50 net. 

While Mr. Tapp’s book runs along special 
lines, it is intended for the general reader as 
well as for the specialist. he writer’s pur- 
pose has been to demonstrate from historical 
facts that the Anglo-Saxon race is the only 
race that has ever had a true conception of 
republican institutions, or solved correctly the 
problem of self-government. It is only fair 
to say that Mr. Tapp has accomplished his 
purpose in this book. 


Wellman—tThe Art of Cross-Examination. By 
Francis L. Wellman. Macmillan. $2.50 
net. 

To the non-professional reader this revised 

and enlarged edition of Mr. Wellman’s book 

must have the interest of exciting fiction. The 
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earlier chapters remain substantially as they 
were, but the author has added, among other 
material, extracts from the cross-examination 
of the ‘‘ Martinez’’ breach-of-promise case, the 
Guiteau trial for the assassination of Garfield, 
and substituted the cross-examination of 
Russell Sage by Chauncey M. Depew in the 
second trial for the cross-examination in the 
third trial. 


White—How to Make Pottery. By Mary 

White. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 
For young people of a mechanical turn of 
mind who are looking for an indoor occupa- 
tion there is an amusing vent for their 
energies in making pottery. This clearly 
written text-book will give them all the 
needed elementary points on clay, tools, the 
wheel, decoration, glaze, the plaster mould, 
and the kiln. The volume admirably ful- 
fills its intent. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Dole—The Greek Poets: An Anthology. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Crowell. $2.00 
net. 

Mr. Dole follows up his Persian Antholo 

with one of the Greek poets, in making whic 

he has had a wider choice of translations. 

One may not get a very accurate idea of what 

Greek poetry was from such a compilation, 

but as a reference book it has its uses. 


Hutchinson—The Complete Poetical Works of 
Shelley. Edited, with Textual Notes, by 
Thomas Huntington. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. $2.00. 

This new ‘Oxford Shelley”’ is a marvel of 
editorship and book-making. In an octavo 
volume of rather more than a thousand pages 
it gives all the poems and fragments of verse 
that have ever appeared in print, including a 
surprisingly large amount of material not to 
be found in any former edition. The text is 
the result of a fresh and evidently very 
thorough collation of the early editions, and 
the various readings are carefully recorded. 
All of Mr. Shelley’s historical and illustrative 
matter, with most of the similar matter worth 
preserving, is added, supplemented by the 
editor’s own scholarly notes and a full biblio- 
graphical list of editions. It is likely to be 
the final authoritative and exhaustive work 
of its class. 


Morris—The Poems of William Morris. Se- 
lected and edited by Percy R. Colwell. 
Crowell. $2.00. 

The collector of rare books despises. the one- 

volume editions of a poet’s works, but the 

lover of poetry who is at all short of money 
in his purse or shelf-room in his library likes 
few things better. Hence Mr. Colwell ma 
count upon the benedictions of some hundreds 
if not thousands of his compatriots, in havin’ 
rovided what the fellow-countrymen 0o 
orris himself probably lack to this day. 
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